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In Our Opinion 








Letter to the Prime Minister 


We are delighted to welcome to our editorial columns 
this month Muriel Duckworth of the Adult Education Division, 


Department of Education, Nova Scotia. 


Her letter to the 


Prime Minister was broadcast in February over the CBC. 


Mr. Prime Minister: 

I hope you don’t think this letter 
is going to be very dull. Yes, it’s 
about Adult Education. But what I 
want to do is to show you people. 
You haven't time to visit them your- 
self. But you'd be immensely pleased 
and heartened if you could see these 
Canadians becoming better citizens, 
working at it in all sorts of ways. 


Take the Folk School at Sandy 
Cove, on Digby Neck, here in Nova 
Scotia. If you could have dropped 
in there a few weeks ago, you'd have 
seen as busy and happy a conference 
group as you could imagine. They 
were French and English, men and 
women, from the farms and fishing 
villages of Digby, Annapolis and 
Yarmouth counties. You might have 
arrived in the evening when they 
were square dancing, or singing. If 
it were toward the end of folk school, 
they might have been putting on a 
play they’d written themselves. The 
next morning early, and I do mean 
early (their sessions begin at eight 
o'clock), you'd have found them 
deep in discussion. They talked about 
their jobs and marketing their pro- 


They discussed 
organization, young people's activi- 
ties, Canadian history and literature. 
You'd have been impressed with the 
way they took more and more re- 
sponsibility as the days went on, for 
the planning and the carrying out of 
their own folk school program. 


duce. community 


You can imagine how much they 
had to take back to their local organi- 
zations, their Farmer’s Association or 
Women’s Institute, or their Farm 
Forum group or Young People’s 
Society. These students say Folk 
School is one of the biggest things 
that ever happened to them. 


Monday evening in 
Prime Minister, you 
the crowd of three 
hundred men and women going into 
Bloomfield School. There the Home 
and School Association has organized 
an educational program, running 
through February and March. You 
would see every classroom in use: 
groups in dramatics, parent educa- 
tion, public speaking, home nursing. 
In the manual training rooms, you'd 
see people learning carpentry, metal 
work and pottery. There are nine- 


On next 
Halifax, Mr. 
might join 








teen groups, all with volunteer 
leaders. If you talked with the com- 
mittee in charge, | think they'd tell 
you that they hope next year some 
other Home and School Association 
in Halifax will also take up this kind 
of program. It began five years ago 
with 100 people. With 300 this year, 
the walls are bulging. 

And one more Nova Scotia story. 
Mr. Prime Minister, that 
you already know about the Exten- 
sion Department of Saint Francis 
Xavier University how it works 
with and farmers and 
St. F.X. believes the most 
important thing is to help people 
raise their standard of living, through 
education and their own cooperative 
efforts. 
it—in their co-ops and credit unions. 
Their motto is, “The Lord helps 
those who help each other.” 


I’m sure. 


fishermen 
miners. 


And the people are doing 


Of course, you know there are 
undertakings like this all across our 
country, Mr. Prime Minister. Do you 
know about the Frontier College, with 
its headquarters in Toronto and its 
classrooms from Yukon to the Mari- 
times? Its teaching staff is made up 
of university students. They’re 
working with lumberjacks, miners 
and road-builders in the backwoods 
of Canada. By day the teachers 
swing pickaxes or operate buzz-saws 
along with their students. In the 
the bunkhouses become 

What do they study? 
Anything from basic English to 
history, 


evenings, 
classrooms. 
geography and _ current 
There are thousands of men 
in these classes and almost half of 
them are new Canadians. 


Then’ there’s the Banff School of 


Fine Arts, an entirely different kind 


events. 


of a college. 
versity of 
given 


It’s run by the Uni- 
Alberta. 


for six 


Courses 
weeks 
They are now attended by 
600 community leaders and teachers. 
Students come from all over Canada 
and from many other countries, to 
take advanced courses in art, music, 
theatre and handcrafts. 

Mr. Prime Minister, this is all 
Adult Education, and it’s 
dull, isn’t it? 
lot of fun mixed in with it. 


are 
here every 


summer. 


far from 
It’s alive, and has a 
There 
are hundreds of other groups in the 
rural areas of 


towns. and 


Canada. 


cities, 


They don’t seem to have much 
pattern or plot to relate them to each 
other, do they? 
sizes, 


Groups of various 
different things, 
scattered far and wide, meeting in 


halls. 


learning 


homes, churches, community 
schools, summer camps. 
Does it all sound haphazard and 
disorganized? In a way, it has to 
be. There can’t be any standard 
curriculum for Adult Education. It 
grows out of the needs and interests 
of each New- 


group: fishermen in 


foundland, farmers on the prairie, 


housewives and mothers everywhere, 
Ph.D.’s and those with little school- 
ing. 

But there is a common principle: 
that full-grown, even middle-aged and 
old people can add something to their 
lives and become more useful to their 
How? By 
with their friends and neighbors to 
put their best thought and study and 
effort into their common concerns. 


communities. joining 


Surely, Mr. Prime Minister, this is 
the way people become good citizens. 
Citizenship isn’t a thing which can 
be taught once and for all in the 





schools. And it isn't just a matter of 
casting a vote when elections come 
round. It's getting together in groups 
of all kinds to study about the big 
or little things of our world, and 
its taking responsibility for doing 
something about them. Don’t you 
agree, Mr. Prime Minister. that this 
is what we ought to mean when we 


sav. “Democracy? 


But now | want to speak about the 
Adult Edu- 
It's a voluntary group, too, 
Minister-—a 


Canadian Association for 


cation. 
\[r. 


one. 


Prime very large 


Over a hundred organizations 


belong to it, support it financially, 
and share in forming its policy. 


You ll find on its executive a bank 
president. an officer of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees, 
the president of the Women’s Insti- 
tute of Canada, and two university 
presidents. All the provincial depart- 
ments of education are represented, 
too. It’s supported by farm, labor, 
and business organizations, pro- 
vincial governments and many pri- 
vate citizens. 

The men and who came 
together to form the CAAE 15 years 
had 


women 


ago needs, too. They wanted 
a chance to discuss aims and prob- 
lems common to all adult education. 
They needed some definite means of 


keeping in touch with each other. 


Besides bringing together interest- 
ed people, what has the Canadian 
Adult Education 
For one thing, Mr. Prime 
Minister, you know that if people are 
going to study they need books. But 
there’s an appalling lack of libraries 
The CAAE and _ its 
out all kinds of 


\ssociation for 


done? 


in Canada. 


associates send 


month, for 

This includes 
bulletins for 
Forum and Citizens’ Forum groups. 
Recently, too. | saw a colorful book- 
let called, This is Canada. It was 
prepared by the CAAE for the 
Immigration Branch of the Govern- 
New 
booklet, in any one of six languages, 
asa guide book to Canada. 

The CAAE has established Nation- 
al Film and Radio Awards. Films 
and radio programs are important in 
adult education. 
encourage even 


pamphlets-—20,000 a 
study and reference. 


the discussion Farm 


ment. Canadians receive this 


The annual awards 
better ones. And 
there’s the question of training. Of 
course, many groups are led by 
volunteers, and they’re doing splen- 
did work. If adult education is to 
grow as rapidly as it should, more 
leaders will be needed. In Canada 
there are few people trained in this 
work—-in fact there’s not much op- 
portunity for training. This is 
another of the many national prob- 
lems which concern the CAAE. 

And 
Prime 


what about the future, Mr. 
Minister? Well, take this 
example. Patients in our hospitals 
get good medical care, and now we're 
beginning to see that educational and 
recreational services are important to 
them, too. But how many patients 
are getting them? Some hospitals are 
doing a great deal; others practically 
nothing. 

The people engaged in this work 
need joint planning. The 
Association for Adult 
Education wants to help them. But 
there is a problem. It takes funds to 
carry through a scheme like this. If 
the money is available, thousands of 


hospitalized men and women will 


some 


Canadian 








benefit, through music, arts and 


crafts, 
meant especially for them. 


films and radio programs 

In jails 
and penitentiaries, there’s the same 
need for joint planning of educa- 


tional programs. 


Mr. Minister, 


examples to show you how many of 


Prime these are 
the people of Canada are affected by 
what the Canadian Association for 


Adult Education can do. 


The CAAE has asked for a grant 
from federal funds nothing huge 
and upsetting to the budget, Mr. 
Prime Minister, and certainly not 
meant to take the place of its present 
income. The groups and individuals 
who support it today want to con- 
tinue their active But a 
moderate sum of from tax 
funds can do a great deal, through 


interest. 
money 


the services of the Canadian Associa- 
tion for Adult Education. 


England, New Zealand, Australia. 
in fact all the Commonwealth 
countries are finding money to sup- 
port adult education. | suppose you 
know, Mr. that 
Canada is the only one of the Com- 
monwealth countries which does not 
support adult education from the 
national budget? 


Prime Minister. 


Other nations, too, are spending 
quite large sums of public money on 
adult education in all its forms— 
everything from doing away with 
illiteracy to encouraging the arts. The 
Scandinavian countries are well 
known for the support they give. The 
wife of Sweden’s premier says, “If 
we should lose our adult study circles. 


I would tremble for our democracy.” 


Mr. Prime Minister 
Canada? 


What about 


WILL YOU HELP? 

Recently we received a most mov- 
ing appeal from Father Miranda, S.J.. 
of St. Mary’s College, Kurseong, D. 
H. Ry., India. From St. Francis 
Xavier University he had received a 
of the number of 
Foop For THouGHT, and he writes: 


copy December 


I ran through its pages hungrily, 
and I must say I was so taken up 
with the instructive articles, that 
I wanted to order this monthly. 
But this is absolutely impossible, 
as I cannot at all afford it with the 
awful conditions we have here in 
India. So I thought of writing 
this begging letter. 

It is not at all pleasant to 
be a beggar, but when one must 
do it for one’s people, one must 
have the courage to act so. And 
being an Indian I feel keenly the 
conditions and drawbacks of my 
people, and long to make them 
human, respectable and masters of 
their own destiny. 

To help me do this I beg you 
for your periodical Foop For 
Tuovucnt. And not only this, but 
any other pamphlet or booklet that 
will enlighten me on the coopera- 
tive movement. What I want es- 
pecially now is some sort of text- 
book on this adult education in 
cooperatives, on which I would 
like to model my plan of educat- 
ing our poor illiterate peasants in 
the mission. I would also he 
grateful for any back issues of 
your paper and other similar mat- 
erial; in fact I would be most 
thankful if a subscriber sent me 
his copy after he had made use 
of it. The help I got from St. 
F. X. University I have been send- 
ing around to some six mission- 
aries and two of our seminaries, 
who are all anxious to learn how 
to manage and spread the coop- 
erative movement. So any help 
you give me will be also to their 
advantage. 


We feel that some of our readers 
will be delighted to send on copies 
of Foop For THoucHT to Father 
Miranda who can make such good 
use of them. 





> Manufacturers, technicians and consumers unite 
to promote good design in Canadian products. 


Design for Selling and 


Selling Design 


By Donald W. Buchanan 


ee? to promote the greater 

talent in the 
designing of all types of consumer 
goods, the National Industrial Design 
Committee is 
thirty 
tailers, designers, educational officials 


use of Canadian 


composed of some 


Canadian manufacturers. re- 


and representatives of consumer 


groups. During its three years of 
this which 


works closely in cooperation with 


operations, Committee, 
the Industrial Design Division of the 
National Gallery of has 
taken many that 
Canadian enterprise in manufactur- 


Canada, 
steps to ensure 
ing and industry will be given that 
intelligent and native collaboration 
in designing services which it de- 
include 
scholarships for students in product 


serves. Projects to date 
design. numerous publications (sev- 
and a 
' requirements in 
Canadian furniture manufacturing. 


eral directed to consumers) 


survey of design 


Its recent competition for new and 
better designs in wood and alumi- 
num. however, is perhaps its most 
date. This 
made not because of the 
extensive publicity which, as a result 


important venture to 


claim is 


of this contest, the cause of good 
design has received throughout the 


press of Canada, nor because of the 
value of the 
The reason is rather that 


and entries 
submitted. 
the Committee, through its method 


of financing this competition, has 


number 


now reached one of its main goals— 
to persuade industry to share with 
government the costs of educational 
and promotional projects in this field. 
In this competition, the Canadian 
Lumbermen’s and the 
Aluminum Company of Canada each 
donated large sums. Their donations, 
together with a grant from govern- 
ment funds, made a total of $10,000 

sufficient to allow handsome prizes 
and to attract widespread participa- 
tion in the contest by architects, en- 


Association 


gineers, factory technicians, students 
and aspiring designers. 


As for the N.1I.D.C. scholarships, 
these are five awards of $1,500 each 
which have been made available 
annually since 1948 by the National 
Gallery to graduates of Canadian 
universities and schools of design 
to enable them to take advanced 
studies abroad. Four holders of 
these scholarships have now complet- 
ed special courses at the Institute of 
Design in Chicago and have returned 
to this country fully qualified to 








practise this profession. ‘Their point 
of view was ably put forward by one 
of them, Joan Robinson, who stated, 
in a recent magazine article describ- 
ing an experimental method of de- 
with 
cardboard: “The contemporary pro- 
fession of industrial design has 
moved into broader fields, in which 
research to 


furniture moulded 


alo uo 
igning 


needs be- 
with 
creating changes in design to in- 


meet future 


comes of equal importance 


crease immediate sales. 


Surveying the Situation 


These imaginative requirements 
were given emphasis in the survey of 
design needs in the furniture industry 
conducted for the Committee during 


1950-51 by John H. 


James E. Ferguson. 


Low-Beer and 
These two dis- 
covered that there was a lack of fully 
qualified designers in this industry, 
but they thought that with more co- 
operation between manufacturers and 
design and 


technical schools in 


Canada, existing courses in these 
schools might be adapted to give 
industry the specialized talent it re- 
quired. Their report was based on 
interviews with almost two hundred 
manufacturers and a smaller number 
of selected retailers. It was the first 
factual study made to date in 
Canada of the effect of design trends 
and values on the stability and pros- 
perity of a particular industry. 


Other projects directly inspired by 
the Committee have been many. For 
example, in response to a descriptive 
form sent to a list of all manufac- 
turers in Canada, over five hundred 
firms returned reply cards asking to 
be put on a permanent mailing list 
for information and requesting that 


the booklet, ““How the Industrial De- 
signer Can Help Your 
Business”, be sent them upon publica- 
tion. This was printed for the Com- 
mittee late in 1949. The illustrated 
this booklet 
served as a practical guide to inspire 
a score of firms to take their first 
ventures in this field. 


You’ in 


pages of have since 


The industrial design movement is 
not something which is being pro- 
moted solely from above by a few 
enthusiasts. It has many active local 
and regional disciples. For example. 
with the support of the \Vancouve 
Board of Trade and other West Coast 
British 


Committee 


organizations, a Columbia 


Industrial Design has 


been formed. This Committee has 
adopted an ambitious program in- 
cluding the holding of 


design exhibitions, the presentation 


regional 


of lectures on product design at the 
Technical School, 
with local 
regarding design requirements and 
the circulation in British Celumbia 
of illustrated booklets and 
displays sent out from Ottawa. 


Vancouver colla- 


boration manufacturers 


small 


Both in Ottawa and Vancouver the 
emphasis has been on better designs 
in mass-produced articles. that is, 
mainly consumer goods of all kinds. 
The related field of package design, 
however, has not been neglected. Last 
year executives of paper-box and 
other firms manufacturing containers. 
also members of commercial art 
firms, came together to 
Canadian Packaging Design Com- 
mittee. This group has already 
raised, among its own members, 
enough money to sponsor an impor- 
tant package design competition open 
to students in Canadian art colleges. 


form a 





Arousing Interest 

Much of the interest in this move- 
ment for better designs can be traced 
back to a exhibition on 
design in industry which was sent 
out 1937. This 


touring 


from Ottawa in 


method of arousing public apprecia- 


tion has not been lost sight of; many 
other similar travelling exhibitions 
have recently been distributed by the 
National Gallery. 
the way 


These range all 


from elaborate displays 
erected in department stores and in 
art centres to small groups of 
photographs suitable for pinning up 
bulletin 


on the hoards of public 


libraries. 


Other museums incidentally are 
beginning to follow the lead of the 
National Gallery. 


Roval Ontario 


For example, the 
Museum in Toronto, 
by asking for and obtaining financial 
help Ottawa. able 


January to open an original exhibi- 


from was this 
tion, which gives the first historical 
survey of art and industry ever to 
have been held in Canada. Cooper- 
ating in supplying material to show 
contemporary achievements were the 
Association of Canadian Industrial 
Designers, the Society of Industrial 
Artists in Britain and the 
Society of Industrial Designers in the 
United States. This exhibition was 
built with demountable aluminum 
stands so that it could readily be 
transported. The National Gallery 
presented it in March in Ottawa and 
then in mid-April it is being shown at 
the Winnipeg Art Gallery and in June 
at the Allied Art Centre in Calgary. 


Great 


These last three years have been 
devoted, as it has been said, largely 
to arousing industry to the signifi- 


cance of the slogan “Good Design 





Mr. BucHANAN, one of Canada’s 
leading art critics, is on the staff 
of the National Gallery in Ottawa. 








Can Sell Canadian Products’, and to 
that it is possible to 
obtain worthwhile collaboration from 
Canadian designers. A start has been 
made, but many economic problems 
have still to be One 
need only read the survey of design 


proving 


surmounted. 
requirements in the furniture in- 
dustry in Canada to understand what 
“In the 
the report 
reads, “it has been the practice of 
many 


some of the obstacles are. 
development of designs’, 


firms to follow, as closely as 
it is possible to do so in their par- 
ticular business, the styles produced 
by furniture manufacturers in the 
United States. 
visit the large furniture trade exhi- 
held in the United States: 
they purchase samples there and re- 
them in Canada, either 
exactly or with slight modifications 
in the design.” One reason for this, 
the report goes on to add, is that. 
“National advertising of furniture in 
the United States is much greater 
now than formerly and the maga- 
zines and other periodicals carrying 
these advertisements are widely read 
in Canada. These advertisements are 
closely studied as are also the articles 
which appear in these publications 
on how to furnish homes. These 
magazines are even carried to the 
stores by consumers when selections 


Many manufacturers 
bitions 


produce 


for purchases are being made. . .” 
Such are the problems peculiar to 
Canada as a North American nation. 
In facing them, the Committee has 
asked Canadian industry to remember 
that, in product design, “Canadians 
ean and should be as prophetic in 





vision as Americans are’. To ensure 


services for 
the 
come, there is needed an even more 
permanent and detailed structure of 
cooperation between manufacturers, 


intelligent designing 


Canadian industry in years to 


training institutions and professional 
designers than yet obtains in Canada. 
While a worthy beginning has been 
made, nevertheless more intensive en- 
thusiasm and collaboration are need- 
ed, not only from the Canadian in- 
dustry but from the 
public as well. 


consuming 


In Toronto and Montreal. the 


holding of a Design Quiz a year or 


so ago, in connection with a travel- 
ling exhibition on art and industry, 
attracted keen from the 
average visitor. thousand 


interest 
Several 


persons filled in score cards for this 
Vodelled the 


same idea is a small leaflet, explain- 


(Juiz. somewhat on 
ing. by means of photographs, what 
constitutes good and bad design in 
such common household objects as 
forks, 


been 


and 
This 
prepared by the Canadian 
tion 


chairs, teapots, knives 


radios and lamps. has 

Associa- 
of Consumers in cooperation 
with the National Gallery; it is small 
enough to fit into a woman’s hand- 
bag and is being printed cheaply in 
thousands of copies so that it can be 
handed out to each and every house- 
wife who turns up at the local dis- 
cussion which are held 
regularly by this Association in a 


meetings 
score of Canadian cities. 


Setting Standards 
Also 


education is 


in the nature of consumer 
the Canadian Design 
Index maintained by the National 
Gallery. It is an archives of photo- 
graphs of manufactured objects of 
good design, created and made in 
Canada, which have been passed by 
an advisory committee of architects 
and designers as being worthy of 
merit. These photographs appear in 
a booklet, “Canadian Designs for 
Everyday Use”, published by the 
Gallery, and are also used widely by 
newspapers and magazines to illus- 
trate articles on art in industry. 


In setting strict standards for this 
Index, the advisory group has acted 
on the principle that it is unreal to 
hope for any sound tradition of 
design in manufactured goods based 
on purely local demands and regional 
tastes. Canadian industry must 
emulate the highest international 
standards if it is to compete, not only 





abroad but right here at home, with 
the best designed products from the 
United States, Sweden. Great Britain 

and from Italy, too, which since 
the war’s end has already entered the 
marts of the world with new = and 
improved offerings. 

Hundreds of Canadian products 
have been examined. Only a rela- 
tively small percentage have been 
chosen for the Index. Many others 
of average quality of design were 
eliminated, not on the grounds of 
inefliciency, but rather because they 
lacked those qualities of clarity of 
form. of distinction in color and 
finishing, of absence of meaningless 
ornament, which would have enabled 
them to come up lo the standards set. 

By a well-designed object is also 
meant one which possesses the ability 
to give pleasure in use. This 
distinction of enjoyment to the user 
will lift it above all other similar 
articles that also work rather well o1 
very well. Such a test can apply to 
a tractor that a farmer buys. as well 
as to a new chair for the home. or a 
lamp for the office table. 

Our manufacturing firms in Canada 
compete, one with the other, in 
offering articles of various types and 
styles, made to sell at cheap and 
medium and luxury prices. While 
many of these articles will range from 
the heavy-handed to the definitely 
vulgar in taste, others will be quite 
the opposite and will measure up to 
quite high standards of design. 
Therefore. if you want to buy things 
that are good to look at and conveni- 
ent to use. as well as being sturdy in 
construction, you will, if you are an 
enterprising consumer, keep on 
searching until you discover exactly 


what you want. In so doing, 


you 


will be encouraging the production 


of better 


designed goods. 


ble ‘s 
fdpuyed 
hat Nis 


On the cover, an exhibit circulated to six 


Canadian 


cities during 1949-50 by 
National Gallery. 


the 








The End of Adult Education 


Two workers in adult education state their views of its 
aim and purpose: David Smith is Director of the Adult 
Education Division in Saskatchewan; Kenneth Young is Ass’t 
Director of the Community Programmes Branch, Ontario. 


To Learn “to Live in Fellowship” 
By David Smith 


OU°VE asked me to make Sir John Maud’s article on the 

significance of adult education a point of departure for setting 
down my own views on the purposes of adult education. The 
result is really a sketch of the argument for a book | am going to 
write. Will it do? 

I think we should begin by looking at what we think education 
does for people. Then we should think of how that affects our 
purposes in adult educaticn. My own feeling is that we have to 
state our purposes in adult education much more precisely than 
we usually do. We must also define much more sharply than we 
have done the specific role of the adult educator. Purposes that 
are as wide as the world itself may be fine and good but they are 
little guidance in practical work. 

When we think of an educated man what sort of man do we 
think of? One who is informed, tolerant, ready to listen and 
willing to learn from others, with good taste and humane manners. 
able to talk to other people in a way they can understand. Isn't 
this the image we conjure up? And do we not often remark upon 
the fact that so-and-so, with all the advantages in the world, in- 
cluding a “good education”, is yet an opinionated boor? And do 
we not also remark that so-and-so, who never had much schooling, 
is yet full of judgment, is looked up to by his fellows, is a force 
in the community? He has “quality” we say. 

What are these valued attributes? Do not all of them describe 
the way these men relate themselves to other men? ‘Tolerance. 
readiness to listen, ability to make oneself understood, humane 
manners—-these are all ways of describing how men relate to one 
another. And without these qualities or abilities, knowledge is not 
counted as of much value. 

Or take the question another way. It is a commonplace to 
say that character is the purpose of education. And what is 
character? Good character? Honesty, reliability, kindness, 
responsibility, tolerance. But these words all describe the way we 
relate to our fellows, at home, in business, at work and play. 


10 





Not that there’s anything very new about all this. It's obvious 
enough and old enough. We all know that the quality of a person 
is not determined by his social position, his money, his formal 
education, or his overt concern with moral issues. A man may be 
humble in station, ignorant of book learning, poor in pocket, 
without pretension in social or moral matters, and yet view all men 
as his brothers and be able and willing to work and live coopera- 
tively with his fellows. And it is this ability to relate himself to 
the other members of his group or community in a fruitful and 
intimate way that makes for quality in human relations. It isn’t 
new but it is important. 1 suppose I’d be embarrassed to write this 
way if it weren't that sometimes we lose sight of the old truths. 

\nother example occurs to me. We all think that study groups 
are the wonder of the adult education movement. But ask any 
member of a farm forum or co-op study group or any other study 
group, one who has been a member for a length of time, about the 
value of the study group. He will talk about neighborliness. I’ve 
heard it many times, in Nova Scotia, Ontario, Ohio, Saskatchewan. 
\lways the same thing. And neighborliness is of all things a 
quality in the relations between men and women. 

People like study groups because they improve their human 
relations as a result. Not that many people would put it that way. 
\dult educators, I’m afraid, like study groups because people like 
them. I think adult educators, if they propose to set up as pro- 
fessionals and not as a kind of social quack, should foster study 
sroups because in study groups people learn to relate themselves 
to each other creatively. In other words, the adult educator must 


vet his attention into focus on the significant aspect of study group 


activity. As it is, his attention is diffused over the whole business 
and he is, as a result, less effective than he might be. 

But you are probably back up there in that last paragraph. 
You think that study groups have been fostered for what they can 
do, such as start credit unions, or fish factories, or community 
councils, or recreation centers, or something else. That is why 
weve been confused. A project proves relatively easy to start if 
the study group approach is used. Why? Does the information get 
across better in a study group than in a lecture? Or by using a 
movie? Is it easier to make a decision in a study group than in 
a public meeting? Is it easier to carry out the decision from a 
study group than from a public meeting? Apparently the answer 
is “yes” in nearly every case. But why is it easier to gather and 
impart information, to make decisions, to carry out decisions? 
Because the relations between the members of the study group are 
comparatively good, communication is therefore effective, decisions 
include everyone and are therefore carried out. 
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What is the special role of the adult educator then? His 
special role is to train the study group members in how to be gooa 
members of study groups—i.e., in how to relate themselves to other 
peopie elfectively. It is true that he may sometimes have infor- 
mation on credit unions or farm prices or child psychology or the 
cost of living, or he may have a movie projector in his car and 
know how to use it, but these skills or knowledge are secondary. 
The skill he must have, to be useful as an adult educator. is the 
skill in training people to relate themselves to other people effec- 
tively. This is the only kind of skill that makes him a professional 
in adult education. 

| think that in adult education we are not nearly precise 
enough in describing what we hope to do or how we hope to do it. 
Sometimes | have the uncomfortable feeling that we are like the 
entrepreneurs who exploited this continent. We've discovered a 
great new untapped territory——people’s interests, needs, problems 
and desires—-and we are proceeding to exploit it without much 
thought as to what we're about so long as we keep our jobs and the 
pay cheque comes in each month. God knows the field is un- 
limited! All we have to do is stir it up a bit and we're so busy 
we don't have to think about what we're doing or how we re doing 
it so long as we get to the next meeting on time. 

People in all walks of life need information, help with organi- 
zation, help with their recreational problems, job problems, family 
problems, leisure time problems, at every level of society and in 
every nook and cranny of the country. We can go on supplying 
people with program helps, bits of information, hints on how to 
plan a party, facts and figures on wages and prices, fourteen things 
to watch for in the small child, new songs for community singing, 
etc., ete.. for hundreds of years without meeting the need. But 
there is one thing we can do that will affect all these activities so 
that people themselves can move ahead to meet their own problems. 

We are always talking about helping people to help themselves. 
What do we mean by that? When we have to give a talk about 
credit unions or child psychology or the United Nations, we prepare 
our material very carefully and thoroughly. In some departments 
or agencies we have specialists in subjects that are much in demand. 
Chere is the specialist in family relations, in co-ops, in recreation, 
in handicrafts, in international relations, in rural problems. We 


recognize very clearly the need for resource persons in all these 


fields. What about the resource person in helping people to help 
themselves? Is the only help they need information? Obviously 


not, because many people with plenty of information are still look- 
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ing for help. It seems to me that many times, instead of helping 
people to help themselves, we adult educators help people to become 
dependent on us for information, guidance, equipment. The 
subject matter of the activity the people are engaged in may be 
credit unions, family relations, recreation, or international affairs 
and information is, of course, important, but the specific, profes- 
sional skill of the adult educator is the skill that helps the people 
to help themselves. This is the resource he brings to the problem. 

People have interests they pursue in some kind of association 
with other people. There is no other way to act in human society. 
In a democratic community we do not presume to dictate what 
adult citizens should do or learn. The point about a democracy is 
just that each adult citizen is the best judge of what is good for 
himself. But whatever his interest or whatever his concern, the 
pursuit of that interest is carried out in concert with other citizens. 
The role of the adult educator is to help the citizens to relate to 
one another with optimum effectiveness as they carry out their 
purposes. 

You see, if we agree that the purpose of education is the 
production of responsible, reliable, tolerant, understanding, 
cooperative citizens, we must decide to concentrate sharply on this 
objective. It seems to me that we have assumed that these attitudes 
or qualities would be learned if people were supplied with infor- 
mation or equipment. Some people have, of course, learned these 
attitudes before we make contact with them; others learn some of 
these attitudes in the course of the activity in which the professional 
educator makes his contact. But these attitudes are rarely learned 
as a result of any specific resource or action brought to the activity 
by the professional educator. I think they should be. The learning 
of these attitudes or ways of behaving should be the specific respon- 
sibility of the adult educator. The information he provides may 
he important, but it is secondary. 

| hope you don’t think I imagine this is a simple job. It’s 
very difficult. A great deal more difficult than running a movie, 
or giving a talk, or writing a pamphlet. Only very recently have 
we been getting much insight or many skills of training. The good 
teachers, of adults or otherwise, of the past possessed these skills 
intuitively. In this sense the good teacher was born, not made. 
Lately, however, we've been learning more about training skills and 
are moving towards what might decently be called professional 
status. But this is another subject and I’ve said enough about it 


already. I only want to add that we'll never achieve our purposes 
until we become very clear about them. And concentrate on them. 
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“The Self-Education of the Whole Man” 
By Kenneth Young 


RECENT magazine featured some pictures of a class-room 
4 in a Brooklyn public school. The subject was certainly not 
in keeping with the usual idea of class-room behavior. A juvenile 
posterior protruded from under each desk where the occupant 
crouched, hands behind neck, head on the floor. The caption read, 
“A lesson in self-protection during an atomic bomb attack.” 

It is a strange paradox of our times that educators, whose aim 
is to teach people to live, must, simultaneously, teach them how 
to keep from dying. 

It is particularly appropriate that Foop ror THoucur should 
have published Sir John Maud’s Elsinore address at this time. Such 
a clear analysis of principles and purposes in adult education can 
point the way toward a more critical evaluation of this whole field 
of education. 

In these years of tension, with war clouds hanging low, it can 
be expected that adult education, too, will assume many new and 
unusual forms. People must be educated toward civil defence, 
accelerated production, rationing, price controls and all of the 
citizen responsibilities which contribute to an all-out war effort. 
The adult education forces of the nation must be adapted to meet 
this urgent situation. 

Regardless of the demands of expediency and the temporary 
shifts in priorities in adult education, however, there should be 
certain fundamental aims and values which remain constant. “Lest 
we forget”, now is a good time to review and reiterate those aims. 

In recent years, a prevalent trend in adult education seems 
to be the accentuation of the social and political objectives. A 


number of phrases occur with increasing frequency: inter-group 


harmony, brotherhood of mankind, citizenship in a world state, 
purposeful group action, cooperative citizenship, etc. It would 
seem to be self-evident that adult education should aim at these 
concepts. A happy, unified, peaceful world requires people to 
accept them in practice as well as in theory. People must learn to 
work together in groups. Our society, national and international. 
demands that. 


But, is there not a danger that we may forget that an individual 
is more than a unit in the “body politic”? Are we not apt to con- 
centrate on the training of the “citizen” and forget the “man”? 

Though adult education carries a heavy responsibility to 
society, its first responsibility is to the individual. We no longer 
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believe that an education is “completed” by the formal portion of 
it which is obtained in early life. It is accepted that human beings 
have a capacity for continuous intellectual and spiritual growth. 
No doubt there will come a time when the whole pattern of educa- 


tion will give something more than lip service to this principle of 
ontinuous growth. One function of the schools and colleges 
would then be to condition the students to a broader concept of 
the purpose of education. The youth would enter into an adult 
world fully cognizant of the need for and the sources of furthes 


educational assistance. It seems to me that this is the approach 


to education which can offer a maximum of opportunity to every 
individual to develop to his fullest potential. In any society this 
is desirable: in a democracy it is vital. 


Sir John Maud says. “We (adult educators) are and always 
have been a minority movement.” It is regrettable that a service 
whi h is intended for all people should he shared by so few. It has 
heen said time after time that people are apathetic toward adult 
education. This poses the question, “Why are they?” Does the 
material presented not meet the needs? Does the mode of presen- 
tation either bore people or frighten them? Does the public fail 
to see a close correlation between education and living? Does the 
“canned” entertainment of radio. film and television tend to detract 
from the personal effort and initiative which are so necessary in 
self-education 7 \ccurate answers to these questions would be 
interesting and. in some cases, might be rather startling. 


Adult education should be prepared to meet the educational 
needs of all men and women. It is not bounded by the limits of 
curriculum. It should extend, laterally, over a range as wide as 
that of human motivations and interests. It should extend, vertic- 
ally. from classes for illiterates to study groups at a post-graduate 
level. 

Much research still remains to be done if adult education is 
to serve the needs of all adults. There should be a more extensive 
and intensive study of the nature of those needs. Methods and 
techniques must constantly be revised and evaluated in relation to 
the findings of that studv. New approaches should he explored in 
the process of conditioning people to accept adult education as a 
normal function of living. 


The educator and the psychologist have already defined and 
studied miany of the psychic needs of the individual. The adult 
educator can quite well accept these premises as the initial points 
of reference in his planning. Six common needs are outlined below 
to illustrate the demands which the individual could make on a 
system of adult education. 
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® Every individual has a capacity for intellectual curiosity. 


It is true that this may have become sublimated or atrophied 
in many adults. However, progressively to satisfy that curiosity, 
to foster it, to re-awaken it if necessary, is a function of adult 
education. Every individual has the right to know about the world 
in which he lives, the facts and implications of past and present 
events, the sciences, economics, the humanities, and all of the vast 
sum of man’s knowledge. The educator can open the door to that 
knowledge. 


®@ Every individual has a capacity for the appreciation of aesthetic 
values. 


In a “practical” world we may sometimes attach too little 
importance to what are commonly called the “cultural arts”. 
Music, art, drama and literature belong to everyone. Adult edu- 
cation can bring the best of these within the reach of all. It can 
assist the individual to develop a keener sensitivity and, by so doing, 
introduce him to new values and “free him from the bonds of 
space and time’. 

In the past, the tendency has been to cultivate the arts in- 
tensively among a small, select group. On the other hand, the 
large majority of people have never been conditioned to understand 
and feel the language of the “arts”. This group frequently adopts 
a defensive attitude and classifies art, classical music and poetry 
as “sissy”, “long hair” or “high brow”. The popularization of 
the arts and the correlation of art with life represents a huge 
potential field in education. Adult educators have, as yet, only 
penetrated the outer fringes. 
®@ Kvery individual has a creative urge. 

People need the satisfaction of producing something which is 
a result of their own personal planning and construction. This field 
of “creation” is limitless. The artist, the craftsman, the writer, the 
housewife, the gardener—all have their respective channels for the 
fulfillment of self by making new things or changing the form of 
old ones. However, to “make things” requires a training in the 
use of the tools. Those “tools” may be chisels and hammers, 
lathes and drill presses, scissors and needles, words and phrases, 
etc. The individual needs skill training before he can give reality 
to his dreams. Adult educationists can assist him by teaching those 


skills. 


®@ An individual needs a feeling of personal significance in his 
vocation. 


A worker’s mastery of the knowledge and the skills of his 
vocation brings with it a greater personal feeling of confidence and 
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security. No system of adult education can afford to overlook that 
important field of education. There should be opportunity for 
those who seek it--the night school, the correspondence course, the 
short course, vocational guidance. 

In addition to receiving skill training, the worker can learn 
to understand the part which his particular job plays in the whole 
“scheme of things”. Looking through a broader perspective he can 
appreciate that, no matter how routine his work may be. he is 
personally a significant factor in the economy of the country (or 
the world). 


® Every individual needs to understand the basis of his personal 
relations to other people and to groups of people. 


Dostoevski says, “Each one of us is responsible for everything 
to everyone else”. This places a demand on the individual both to 
understand and accept those responsibilities. This applies to his 
relationships to the family, to his immediate social groups, to the 
nation and, through these, to the world. The conditioning of men 
and women to meet these complex responsibilities represents, in 
itself, a whole field of education. 


® /ndividuals can learn to spend their leisure-time enjoyably and 


constructively. 

The citizen of today has more off-the-job time than ever before. 
There is a strong pull toward commercial and spectator amusements 
which contribute little to personal development and initiative. There 
is a need for teaching the recreational skills which are becoming 
increasingly important to “living”. Sports, music, drama, art, 
crafts, social recreation—a personal participation in any of these 
entails a training in the associated skills. This, too, is a problem 
for the adult educator. 


These represent some of the immediate and obvious problems 
of the individual. Adult education could offer the solution. 


The men and women of today require adult educational 
resources more than ever before. The environment of the mid- 
twentieth century is characterized by increasing complexity and 
accelerated technological and social changes. Complexity and 
change spell confusion to people who are striving for personal 
integration in a world which makes it constantly more difficult. In 
adult life they can see the significance of that knowledge which, 
during their school days, was purely academic. As adults, they 
can see the way through knowledge to a better understanding 
and then, perhaps, a promise of wisdom. The need is there. Adult 
education should provide the opportunity in a way which is both 
effective and acceptable. 
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However, the adult educator cannot afford to wait passively 


for people to come to him. An important part of adult education 
is its dynamic.crusade against apathy and smug self-sufficiency. In 
the culmination of that crusade lies a possibility of a more enriched 
concept of living for every individual and, as a consequence, a 


brighter future for democratic society. 


Poorly informed or partly informed people tend to rationalize 
their lack of understanding. This makes them an easy target fo1 
any “ism” that offers flowery promises. It may give rise to 
rebellious, subversive thinking or to unreasoning, inflammatory 
attacks against authority. It may, too, lead to that false sense of 
security which people derive from huddling together under a 


symbol or a slogan. History is full of illustrative examples. 


\ democratic society demands a high standard of education in 
its individual citizens. It needs mature people who can use the 
ballot intelligently. It needs citizens who personally participate 
in a culture which permeates the whole fabric of society rather 
than forming a showy veneer on the surface. It needs men and 
women who will work together in groups but who, and this above 
all. are each capable of making significant contributions to those 


groups. Without those attributes, what price democracy ? 


In a ceremony at the United Nations interim headquarters, presided over by Secretary-General 

Trygve Lie, representatives of seventeen nations signed the Unesco-sponsored international 

agreement which will allow educational, scientific and cultural materials to move across 

frontiers free of duty. The photo shows Sir Gladwin Jebb, of the United Kingdom, signing 
the agreement. The Canadian Government has expressed no intention of signing. 
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> Rehabilitation through 


education: 


the dominant ideal of a fruitful life. 


Robert England, M.C., M.A., LL.D. 


By E. 


_ first time I saw Bob England 
al 

meeting of the citizens of the town 

\lberta. What I saw 

was a tall. well-built man with a fine 

head of | black 

features. He 


with an exceptionally pleasing man- 


he was speaking a luncheon 


of Vegrey ille in 


hair and classic 


was a fluent speaker 
ner and his audience was listening 
with rapt attention. 


This was some time in the early 
thirties when England western 
of the of 
Colonization and Agriculture of the 


Vegre- 


ville was then and still is the cente: 


was 
manage! Department 
Canadian National Railways. 


of a very large Ukrainian settlement. 
Many of these people had come to the 
country in the closing years of the 
19th century, had been 
the first to take 
steads in that rich farming district 


and among 


farmers up home- 
centering around Beaver Lake and 
of the 


\ better homes and gardens 


south north Saskatchewan 
river. 
contest had been in operation under 
Robert England’s direction for some 
this the 
accolade had gone to a prominent 
Ukrainian who lived the 
Vegreville district. | had Lo 


hear Mr. England for other reasons, 


years and on occasion 


farmet in 


fone 


Long before he had be- 
official of the 


howev eT. 


come an Canadian 


\. 
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Corbett 


National Railways, he and his wife 
had made a name for themselves in 
a most difficult field. 

England had come to Canada from 
Ireland years before the first 
World War, and after a spell of 
farming in the west. had enrolled as 
a student at University. 
Shortly after the outbreak of war in 
1914, he enlisted as a private in the 
Canadian Military 
severely 


some 


(Jueen’s 


Army, won the 
and 
He returned to Queen’s, 
took his M.A. in Political Science and 
Economics. and then with his wife. 
who had been a nurse in the British 
Army had and 
married overseas, embarked upon an 
undertaking which brought him his 
first the field of 
education. 


Cross in action was 


wounded. 


and whom he met 


recognition = in 


| suspect that both England and 
his wife had seen enough of war and 
what it can do to people, to inspire 
them with a desire to approach the 
problem of international understand- 
ing and goodwill at its very founda- 


tions: the school and the community. 


They took a school in a Ukrainian 
settlement in northern Saskatchewan 
where they had to live in a tent until 
their 
built. 


young 


two-roomed — teacherage 
So far as I know 


idealists worked 


was 
these two 


out in that 





community the first experiment 


among new Canadians in rehabilita- 


tion through education. The school 
became the center of an expanding 
program of community improvement. 
The Ukrainian people were encourag- 
ed to regard their native crafts, folk- 
songs and dancing as important not 
only to themselves but as a valuable 
and its 


contribution to Canada 


culture. Three years of this brought 
to the Englands wide recognition as 
As Director 
of the Department of Extension at the 


Alberta I had 


about the Englands’ work and so far 


pioneers in a new field. 


University of read 
as | was concerned the concept of 
“The Lighted School”, as the most 
effective adult education medium for 
rural communities, originated with 
the experiment they had developed in 
That was why 
| went to meet him in Vegreville. 


north Saskatchewan. 


During the intervening years, the 
Englands work had brought many 
rewards. There were two successive 
scholarships: a Masonic (1921-22) 
and a Saskatchewan Government 
Scholarship (1923-24) which led to 
from the Paris School 
of Social Science. 


a certificate 


In 1924 England became Conti- 
nental Superintendent of the Cana- 
dian National Railways with head- 


quarters in London. From that base 


he travelled widely in Central Europe 


and in Canada, organizing immigra- 
tion. He published a study on “The 
Central Immigrant — in 

1930 he took 
up residence in Winnipeg as western 
manager, Department of Agriculture 
and Colonization of the 


European 
Western Canada.” In 


Canadian 
National Railways, and for the next 
six years, he was the enthusiastic and 


inspiring director of Community 
Progress Competitions in non-English 
communities in Western Canada. His 
interest in the life of the immigrants 
continued, especially in bloes 
in the Peace River and central British 
Columbia. Just about this time the 
University of British Columbia be- 
Director of its 

and, in the 


some 


gan looking for a 
Services, 
1936. he 
Director of Extension and 
Professor of 


L niversity. 


Extension 

autumn of was appointed 
Associate 
that 


Just as he was getting 


Economics at 


into his stride in an exciting program 
of adult 
V ancouver, 


education in and around 


which included as 
novelties many of the features which 
we now take for granted in such 
offered 
position of 
Advisor to the W innipeg 
Klectric looked as 
though adult education had lost a 


a program, he was and 


accepted the Econo- 
mic 


Company. It 


progressive and inspiring leader. But 
he had previously been the founder 
of the Manitoba 
Adult Education, and on his return 


Association for 


to Winnipeg immediately associated 
With the 
outbreak of war, England moved to 
Ottawa as Director of the Canadian 
In this 
capacity he spent the year of 1940 in 
London, and laid the foundation of 
what was to become the most spec- 


himself with its activities. 


Legion Educational Services. 


tacular and comprehensive program 
of adult education in Canadian 
history. Readers of Foon’ For 
THoucut will already be familiar 
with that story. 

Karly in the war Dr. Walter Woods, 
Deputy Minister of Veterans’ Affairs. 
one of the ablest executives | have 
ever worked with. had, with charac- 








. ENGLAND 


teristic vision and foresight, begun 
to lay plans for the demobilization 
of the 
| wonder if any country had 


and rehabilitation armed 


forces. 


ever before made such an early start 


in planning the post-war rehabilita- 
tion of its forces? 


In setting up his basic frame-work 
for this colossal undertaking, Walter 
Woods established the 
Advisory Committee on Rehabilita- 
On 
sub-committees | 
Mr. England 


was appointed Executive Secretary 


“General 


tion and Demobilization”. 


of 


worked for two years. 


its far-flung 


of the General Advisory Conimittee. 
In that capacity he was instrumental 


one 
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in framing the legislation which gave 
Canada the most 
of 


world. 


renerous propram 


educational rehabilitation in the 


In 1944-45 England became Special 
\ssistant to the Departments of 
National War Services and Veterans’ 
Affairs. 


played 


In the former capacity he 
the 
Citizenship 


an important in 
of the 


Branch, where his knowledge of new 


part 
reorganization 


Canadians enabled him to make an 
He 


tinues his labors in this field as a 


invaluable contribution. con- 
member of the Board of the Canadian 


Citizenship Council. 





During 1945 Bob England became 
Chairman of the 
quirements Commission, the purpose 


Universities’ Re- 


of which was to help prepare the way, 
with all the 
and Departments of 
the D.V.A. 


who were expected to enroll in large 


through cooperation 
universities 
Education, for students 
numbers. This job was well done, 
and when in 1946 he received an 
LL.D. from the University of Mani- 
the 


declared: “It 


toba, citation for the degree 
Robert 

other 
single individual, that the foundation 
was well and truly laid for the best 


world 


was due to 


England, more than to any 


war civil re-establishment 


plan”. 


It was perhaps natural that as soon 
as he was free from public duties 
he should be awarded a Guggenheim 
Scholarship to do a job of research 
and reporting on the world-wide task 
of rehabilitation of service men and 
women. The result, a comprehensive 
study called “Twenty Million World 
War Veterans” is now published and 
has been acclaimed as the most com- 
plete documentation of the rehabilita- 
tion of war 


pleted. (1) 


veterans ever com- 


To accomplish this task he settled 
down in what he hoped would be a 
quiet retreat at Patricia 
Island. He soon 


disillusioned about that: ten thousand 


Bay on 


Vancouver was 


planes roared over his head night 
and day. He 
B.C., 


with a wonderful view and a beauti- 


removed to Comox. 


where he now lives in a house 


(1) See review on page 43. 


ful garden. Here he enjoys the 
companionship of his devoted wife, 
who has always shared his interests. 
the manual work of keeping up his 
garden, and the mental activity of his 
As he himself 


“There is no 


study and writing. 


has _ said, more 
melancholy belief than that we older 


folk 


nothing left to learn. 


can't learn or that we have 
Life is insipid 
without a sense of wonder, curiosity. 
and mutual sympathy.” England will 
never find life insipid. 

Robert England has always be- 
lieved and preached the doctrine that 
adult 


way of life. 


education is essential to our 
He is a firm believer in 
but he 


instrument 


knows it is 
that. 


con- 


democracy, 
a fragile and 
if it is to 
stantly be on the alert against its 


The best 


can employ 


survive, it must 


democ- 
the 


enemies. weapon 


racy against sub- 


versive ideologies which would 


destroy it, is the weapon of educa- 
the 


urgent, adult education is more im- 


tion, and because times are 
portant and necessary now than at 


any time in our history. 


the story of a man of 
The dynamic of such a 
life is great 
physical energy, a sound mind, and 
a firm belief that “Man’s reach must 
We shall 
tinue to hear from him for he is still 
young in years and in dreams. | 
know Bob England well enough to 
know that retirement for him is just 
a question of getting a second wind. 
Canadians who know his achieve- 
ments in the past will expect to hear 
from him again and again. 


This is 
dreams. 
strenuous 


varied and 


exceed his grasp”. con- 











Here and There 








PERSONNEL NOTES 
@ A testimonial dinner in honor of 
Dr. W. J. Duntop was held in the 
Great Hall of University of Toronto's 
Hart House on March 2. 
will retire in June after 
Director of 
versity Toronto. 


Dr. Dunlop 
32 years as 
at the Uni- 
ol \ppreciation of 
his contribution to the University, to 
to 
pressed by President Sidney Smith, 
Roydon Barbour of the Consolidated 
Press and Dr. J. G. Althouse of the 


Ontario Department of Education. 


I-xtension 


business and education was ex- 


l'welve bursaries at the University 
have been given in his honor and it 
is Dr. Dunlop’s wish that these should 
to 
wish to continue their education. 


school teachers who 


zo country 
Dr. Dunlop was one of the prime 
the of the 
CAAE, became its first president and 


movers in formation 
has always been a member of its 
\ profile of Dr. Dunlop 
appeared in Foop For THoucnut for 
March, 1950. Saturday Night follow- 
ed lead with an article on 
February 6, 1951. entitled “Mentor 
Doffs his Mantle.” 


@ Henry SEYWERD has recently been 
to the staff of the 
Citizenship Council as 


executive. 


our 


appointed 
Canadian 
specialist on the integration of ethnic 
\ Master of Arts 


sociology from McGill, he has taught 


groups. in 
and served as a juvenile court pro- 
He has now gone to 
Germany to assist with the arrange- 
ments for bringing to Canada the 
families of recent immigrants. 


bation officer. 
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@ Holder of a Unesco fellowship, 
Dr. Maria Lanz, of Rome, Italy, is 
spending several months in Canada 
Dr. Lanz 
is a doctor of philosophy and of 


studying adult education. 


medicine and at present occupies a 
post at the Psychological Institute at 
Rome. She is a member of the com- 
mission on adult education which is 
part of the program for school reform 


of the Italian Ministry of Education. 


EXTENSION NOVELTIES 

® Brandon College in Manitoba has 
an Adult Education Committee which 
undertook 
cently. 


some 
Most 
of four 
Watson, director 


ventures 
ambitious 


new re- 
the 
lecture-recitals by 
of the De- 
partment of Music, which covered the 
history of keyboard music from the 
early 18th century to the moderns. 
Another intriguing course called, 
“So You Think You Can't Sing,” 
guaranteed in six meetings “to teach 
the so-called tone deaf to hold a tune 
and make 


was 
series 


Lorne 


contribution to 
community and congregational sing- 
Especially for 


a real 


ing. young people 
was a_ course “Marriage for 
Moderns” by the Social 
Science Department and concentrat- 
ing on “the family, the basic unit of 
society.” 


conducted 


® Victoria College, which is affiliat- 
ed with the University of British 
Columbia, now has an_ evening 
division which has outgrown the 
tentative stage. Started in 1948 
offering college courses for credit 





and adding non-credit courses in 
1949, it 


in evening 


has a total enrollment 
500. 


now 
courses of overt 
Among the non-credit courses being 


offer ed 


Labor 


during the current 
Relations: Its 
Stocks and 
Your Home 
and Furnishing and Decorating Your 
Home: Wildlife Wealth of B.C. and 
This Is Our Island: 


Astronomy; Group Dynamics. 


season 
are: Your 


Money 


Bonds) : 


(Investing in 


Landscaping 


Deser iptive 


® During the past year the Depart- 
Extension of the University 
of Alberta has completed 86. short 


ment of 


courses of from two days’ to eight 


weeks’ duration. One of these was 


a course in rural leadership for 
farm people held last 
October at the Banff School of Fine 
Arts. Attending the 
twenty young people who had been 
selected by the 
Alberta. the 


the United 


younger! 


course were 


Farmers’ Union of 
Alberta Wheat Pool and 


Grain Growers. 


both in 
(he program included _plat- 
form duties, public 


course. finance and leader- 


ship. 
speaking, plan- 
ning secretarial 


programs, duties, 


publicity, use of radio and drama. 


the students four 


reveals that: 


from 


\ report 
months later 


hold 


a rural district 


seventy-five per cent some 


olhee in organiza- 
tion. 
they 


Fon ulis 


have formed five new Farm 


and several other 


new 
lov als or ¢ lubs. 


they have all given verbal reports 


of the course and 


most of them 


have also written articles. 
they all think the course should be 
repeated, 


These 


organizations gave assistance with the 


®@ To commemorate the hundred 
vears since Sir Edmund Head, then 
Lieutenant Governor of New Bruns- 
wick, first outlined his proposals for 
Federation, the 


Canadian Iextension 


Department of Carleton College. 
Ottawa, offered a special series of six 
lectures on Canadian Federation, 
1851-1951. The lectures were given 
of the 
Department of History from 12 to 1 
p.m. on the Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays of weeks. 
\ttendance forty 
people in addition to those enrolled 


in the College. 
COMMUNITY CENTRES 


Have you had any experience in 


by Professor James Gibson 


successive 


numbered up to 


the financial operation of community 
centres? If you have, you will want 
to see the statement on the subject 
prepared by Mr. J. H. Ross for the 
National Council on Physical Fitness. 


And Mr. like to 


youl comments to 


Ross would have 


questions and 
assist him in drawing up a more com- 
prehensive statement later. Write to 
the National Council on Physical 
Fitness, 700 Jackson Bldg., Ottawa. 
or Mr. J. H. Ross, Director of Health 
and Recreation. Department of Edu- 
217-7th Ave. W., 


cation, 
\lberta. 
GRANT FOR NEWFOUNDLAND 

\ grant of $14,000 has been made 
by the Carnegie Corportation for a 
two-year project in Newfoundland 
under the supervision of the CAAE. 
The money will be used for develop- 


Calgary, 


ing educational work with adults in 
the outport villages of Newfoundland 
and Labrador. New films, radio pro- 
grams and specially prepared book- 
lets will be used in these classes and 
study groups. The teaching materials 





will deal with nutrition. home nurs- 


ing. fishing. gardening and market- 
ing. in a direct effort to raise econo- 
mic and health standards along with 
improved educational facilities. The 
project will be directly administered 
by the Department of Education in 
Newfoundland, Dr. G. A. Frecker, 
Superintendent. assisted by an Ad- 
members 
are: W. B. Chandler, Charlottetown: 
Guy 


visory Committee whose 
Henson, Halifax: James Muir. 
Montreal: Walter Herbert. 
and J. R. Kidd. Toronto. 


FOLK SCHOOL PAMPHLET 


Folk schools are fast becoming an 


Ottawa: 


at cepted part of the adult education 
program in most Canadian provinces. 
The Folk 


School Movement. now ten years old. 


history of the Manitoba 
is reviewed in a pamphlet, Manitoba 
Folk Schools. by J. K. Friesen and 
J. M. Parsey. (Cooperative Services, 


Bldg... Winnipeg, Man., 


Legislative g 
L951. 56 pp. 25¢. ) 

The schools are a Canadian adap- 
tation of the Scandinavian Folk High 
Schools. Each winter. in Manitoba. 
a series of one-week schools are held. 
and, for the past three winters, there 
several Advanced 


Schools 


have also been 


Leadership each year, of 


three weeks duration. Each school 
is an experiment in democratic group 
rural 
adults who. during the school, work 


living. Students are young 
together, play together. and discuss to- 
gether social and economic problems. 

Included in the booklet is a chapter 
on Danish Folk Schools and a chapter 
on Folk Schools in other Canadian 
provinces. This is the first publi- 
cation concerning itself with Cana- 
dian Folk Schools and should interest 
those who have been asking what folk 


schoois are and why they are re- 
garded as a challenging program for 


the education of rural youth. 


NEW ASSOCIATION IN U.S. 
Adult United 


States are all involved in planning 


educators in the 


for the new pro!cssional association 
for adult will be 
officially launched at a meeting to be 
held in Columbus, Ohio. May 13 to 
, The will 
merge and supersede the American 
Association for Adult Education and 
the Department of Adult Education 
of the National 
tion. The basic plans were outlined 
October issue of the 
Adult Education. A 

sentative committee has been 

this 
Committee 


educators which 


new organization 


Education Associa- 


in the new 
journal repre- 
work- 
National 


have not 


ing for months. but 
Organizing 
assumed that adequate. well-informed 
representation is a sufficient basis for 
They 
wish to keep in constant touch with 
field will 


determine the policies and use the 


building the new association. 


the workers on the who 


services of the new association. 
Accordingly. during this winter and 
spring many state, local, and regional 
adult education councils and associ- 
ations have scheduled meetings to 
discuss the plans and make sugges- 
Members of the National 


Organizing Committee are serving as 


tions. 


resource personnel for such meetings 
and one member of the staff of the 
Division of Adult Education Services 
has been assigned to devote a major 
portion of field service time to this 
work. As a result of all this par- 
ticipation, every adult educator in the 
States should feel that the 
organization is his association. 


new 








Citizens’ Forum 











Is the Question Period Desirable ? 


FEW Sundays ago, Mrs. Chris- 

tine Leslie, of Saint John, N.B., 
who has been a constant supporter of 
Citizens’ Forum and a group member 
for years, had something to say about 
CBC’s Critically 
Speaking. The chief point she made 
Forum has difh- 
culty achieving broadcasts which are 


the program on 
was that Citizens’ 


both sparkling and informative be- 
cause of something which amounts 
almost to a Canadian national charac- 
teristic with the 
spoken word”. It seems that when 


“our  ineptness 


Canadians are experts they are 
seldom articulate, and when they are 
articulate, witty and easy in manner. 


they are rarely experts. 


Mrs. Leslie developed this idea in 
an amusing way and wound up with 
a provocative comment. “Anyway, | 
this 
nothing wrong with Citizens’ Forum 


came to conclusion. There's 
that better speakers couldn't cure. 
Except this. I’m surer all the time 
that the audience questions are a 
mistake. They clutter up the broad- 
cast, and encroach on the speakers’ 
time. So often, just when the 
speakers are getting down to some- 
thing, the avuncular voice of the 
chairman breaks in, ‘Now gentlemen, 
I see someone in the audience . 

Let’s have a question period by all 


means. But a/ter the program goes 


o 


off the air! 


on the subject!” 


And that’s my last word 


It's probably true that not even 
the stoutest 
participation in 


supporter of audience 


Citizens Forum 
would dismiss this complaint as en- 
tirely groundless. Few would main- 
tain that the 
always satisfactory, or always makes 
contribution to the 
The question period is, 


question period is 
an effective 
broadcast. 
of course, unpredictable. There is no 
way of making sure of the quality of 
the questions (at least not beyond 
a certain point) without thwarting 
their whole purpose. Those present 
in the audience are supposed to ask 
the questions which arise in their 
own minds as the discussion before 
the microphones proceeds. 


Apart from trying to see that, for 
the sake of variety, something like 
an equal number of men and women 
ask questions, and that one speake1 
on the panel does not become the 
target for too large a proportion of 
them, things must be allowed to take 
their course. The result, naturally. 
is that the questions are uneven. 
Some are stimulating, provocative. 
and lead to a fresh and worthwhile 
development of the subject. while 
others re-thresh old straw, are per- 
haps a little off the real point. or 
lead down uninteresting by-paths. In 
short, the questions sometimes round 
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out and strengthen the broadcast, and 
sometimes they seem to frustrate its 
logical And there 
seems to be no way to avoid the latter 
except by deliberately planting 
questions in the audience--and this 
would make the whole thing contriv- 
ed and phony. 


development. 


But why have a question period at 
all? Mrs. Leslie obviously feels that 
the idea should be abandoned. The 
chances of success, she would say, are 
too slight, and the risk of actually 
detracting the 
great, to continue the policy. 


from broadcast too 


There is, however, a good deal to 
be said on the other side of the case. 
The questions from the audience 
and indeed its very presence at the 
fact that 
the problems under discussion in 
Citizens’ 


broadcast—-underline the 


Forum really concern 
The participation of an 
audience helps to dispel any impres- 


pec yple. 


sion that a group of experts have 
gone off by themselves to discuss 
abstract problems in a void. People 
there to back. The 
“experts” can't have it all their own 
way if they can be challenged by a 
member of the public. And_ the 
listener identify himself 
Through’ some- 
one else's question he may feel that 
he has taken part himself. At least. 
that is the theory. In this view, 
audience questions have an important 
function, even on the occasions when 
they don’t add new content to the 


are answer 


tends to 


with the questioner, 


broadcast, or even when they are not 
as relevant as they might be. 


During the last two or three years, 
Citizens’ 


Forum groups have had 


something to say about this question 


of audience participation in broad- 
Some of the comments have 
come in by letter, but most of the 
evidence about group reaction is to 


casts. 


be found in the answers to the ques- 
tionnaire which goes out each spring. 


Each year, among other things, 
groups are asked to suggest ways in 
which the could be im- 
proved. In the questionnaire which 
covered the 1948-49 series, the great 
majority of groups made no explicit 
mention of the audience period in 
replying to this question. This was 
taken to mean that they had no 
serious criticism to make of it, or at 
least that they did not feel it would 
improve the broadcast to drop the 
idea. 


broadcast 


About twenty-one groups went 
of their 
approval. 


out warm 


Such comments as, “We 


way to express 
want more audience participation”. 
“Keep up the period”, 
“Have a question period in every 
broadcast”, 


question 


Seven 
groups expressed some degree of 
disapproval. 

In the the 1949-50 
questionnaire, there was even less 


were common. 


answers to 


definite reference to the question 
period, but considerably more than 
half the were in 


favor of a larger measure of audience 


comments made 
participation. Only about six groups 
went on record as opposed to the 
audience part of the program. 


Once more it’s the time of the year 
to find out what both group members 
and individual listeners think about 
the current Citizens’ Forum series. 
Perhaps some of the readers of Foop 
FOR THOUGHT would like to tell us 
whether they agree or disagree with 
Mrs. Leslie’s comment. 








Provincial Farm Forum Secretaries compare statistics — Lincoln Dewar, P.E.1.; Clare Burt, 

Ont.; Tom Leach, B.C. farm commentator; Jim McFall, Alta.; Marjorie Nicholson, N.B. 

and N.S.; Floyd Griesbach, National Secretary; Dave Robinson, Sask.; Jim Davidson, 
Que.; and Jim Mclean, Man. 


: 
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Above: Centreville Forum, New Brunswick, turns out to help a 
neighbor with his plowing, after he’s been burnt out. 


Below: How many more Forums can be organized around Melville, Sask.? Edith 
Neibergall choirs the organization meeting. At her right is National Secretary, 
Floyd Griesbach, and seated at her left is Saskatchewan Secretary, Dave Robinson. 
AT CHE 
FARM 

910 FORUM 


Cy Farwes 





National 


Farm 
Radio 


Forum 


@ The two groups at right centre, helped pre-test 
Farm Forum discussion questions for the 1950-51 
season. The top picture shows a young people's 
group, members of Providence Forum, Durham 
County, Ontario. This Forum has been meeting for 
ten years. Below it is the Coverdale Forum of 
Moncton, N.B. 


The practice of trying out the discussion questions 
in advance, has become an institution in Farm 
Forum. Three or four guinea-pig groups meet each 
Monday night to discuss questions on the topic 
slated for five weeks ahead. Results of their dis- 
cussions are reported to the National Office, Toronto, 
where the tested questions are revised before being 
printed in “Farm Forum Guide”. Altogether eleven 
groups cooperated in the pre-testing this year. 


@ Byron Thompson of the Corn Valley Forum, 
Aberdeen, Sask., directed his Forum in pre-testing 
questions in the fall of 1950. New North Forum, 
also of Aberdeen, took over the pre-testing in 
Jonuary. 


Corn Valley Forum was organized in 1947. Since 
then the group has sponsored the following action 
projects: a skating rink for the school, repairing the 
local telephone line, obtaining a travelling library, 
and clearing snow off the roads. 





James Powers, Ontario Forum rep- 
resentative on National Farm Forum 
Board, greets William Yorgason, 
new Alberta member, at January 
Board meeting in Calgary. Board 
Chairman is Dr. H. H. Hannam, 
President of Canadian Federation 
of Agriculture. 








>» An adventure in rural adult education 
is described by one of its prime movers. 


Staffa Community Workshop 


By Rev. A. 


N our local farm forums and in the 
committee we had 
talked vaguely about folk schools. 
Some had attended rural life confer- 
far 


county often 


ences even as away as Camp 


Rawley. There had been a zone farm 
forum conference in our county and 
a three-day community school in 
Mitchell. So it was that, in the fall 
of 1948, a few of us decided to try 
something along this line in the town- 
ship of Hibbert, which had, at that 
time, four active farm forums. 
There were three basic ideas in our 
minds. The first try to 
develop a sense of community by 
bringing together the residents of the 
district for 
and fun. The second was to bring 
the benefits of a folk 


rural life conference to every person 


was to 


information, discussion, 


school or a 
in the community. No matter how 
much the man or woman running a 
farm may want to go to a distant folk 
school, in many cases it is impos- 
sible. In the third place, on 
occasions when two or more forums 
had met together, we had experienced 
the thrill of discussing questions of 
the day with people from beyond our 
own group. A community school 
would provide opportunity for more 
of this pleasure. 


Our next step was to approach the 
Community Programmes Branch in 


nearby London of the Ontario De- 


H. Daynard 

partment of Education. Mr. J. A. 
Leishman and Mr. M. A. Garland 
much interested in our 
idea and sent us home to set up a 
committee. Each of the four forums 
in the township appointed two repre- 


were very 


sentatives, and the president and 
secretary of the township Federation 
of Agriculture served ex officio. The 
forums were also asked to send along 
their suggestions for the program. 
At a meeting of the committee with 
Mr. Leishman and Mr. Garland, the 
plans were laid. We were fortunate 
in having a good township hall, with 
both upstairs and basement, in the 
village of Staffa situated almost dead 
centre in the township. The school 
was to run for five consecutive days, 
Monday to 


sessions a day ° 


with three 
Keeping in mind our 
first basic idea of bringing all the 
people of the district together, we 
felt that the program must have 
variety, as what would appeal to one 
would not another. The 
Perth county agricultural representa- 
tive, Mr. R. E. White, was very will- 
ing to cooperate in the venture. 


Friday, 


interest 


The date was set for the second 
week in January. The morning ses- 
sions from ten o'clock to noon were 
devoted to lectures and discussion on 
the general theme of “The Com- 
munity.” We were fortunate in 
having Mr. Garland spend the week 
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with us and lead this course. 
afternoons from two to four, there 
were special groups for men and 
did 

learned about farm 
The of the 


evening sessions was to have speakers 


women: the ladies leatherwork 


the 
machinery. 


and men 


purpose 


on general topics which would appeal 
to everyone. The topics turned out 
to be: “The Soil”, “Rules of the 
Road,” “The World Food Situation”, 
On 
Monday evening the farm forums met 


and “Law and its Enforcement.” 


together in the hall for combined 
On 
evening after the speaker, 


discussion and a social time. 
Friday 
there was lunch and a real communi- 
ty dance. In making up the schedule. 
Mr. Garland placed at the top the 
“Staffa W ork- 


and thus it has been desig- 


name, Community 
shop’, 
nated ever since. 

After the plans had been laid, we 
waited in fear and trembling to see 
what would happen. Almost every- 
but 


everyone said they didn’t see how 


one expressed interest, almost 
they could get away from their work, 


Mr. Gar- 


nine-thirty 


especially in the morning. 


land arrived about on 
Monday and, as we walked down the 
hill to the hall, | remember saying 
to him, “I am not sure that a single 
soul will turn up.” 

Well, seven souls did turn up and 


we came home to lunch quite elated. 

The morning group grew in num- 
bers until on Thursday there were 
twenty-six present, including many 
who were certain the week before that 
they couldn't possibly attend in the 
morning. With discussions on such 
as, “What a com- 
munity?” “Can the family farm con- 
tinue?” “Is the rural 


Is 


questions 


community 


In the 
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going to survive?” argumentative 
folks just couldn’t keep away. 

So many women wanted to take 
leatherwork that the instructor was 
to for in the 

The evening lectures were 

On 
hundred 
women, and children jammed into 


the hall for the biggest and best com- 
munity gathering in years. 


forced stay a class 
evening. 


well 


evening, 


attended, too. Friday 


over two men, 


And so, 
about eleven 
o'clock on Friday night, “I guess we 
safe it 
Everyone went home amazed at what 
had happened to us. 


as one stalwart said 


are in calling a success,” 


That first Workshop was a real 
success and it did help where we 
hoped it would. A sense of com- 
munity was felt. There was the thrill 
of hearing others’ ideas and ex- 
Whole new areas 
of interest were opened up for the 
rank and file of the township. Many 


interesting things were observed in 


pressing our own. 


the response to the various topics. 


For examples, there were far more 
people present on Thursday morning 
than 
there were on Thursday afternoon to 
learn about adjusting binders and 
mowers. 


to discuss “the Community” 


One of the questions always asked 
about the Workshop is “How was it 
financed?” There actually wasn’t 
much local expense to be met. Com- 
munity Programmes and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture provided most 
of the speakers, and supplied their 
transportation. The Township Fed- 
eration paid the hall rent. The local 
committee looked after accommoda- 
tion for instructors and some of the 
travelling costs. These expenses were 
met by taking a collection at the 





Of those 
participating in the leathercraft paid 


evening sessions. course, 


own materials. 

Iwo more Workshops have been 
held last winter 
The week ol 


come to be the accepted date and. so 


for thei 


one and one this. 


second January has 


far. we have been blessed with good 
remained 
that 


weather. The pattern has 


essentially unchanged except 


held 


and 


only 


SeCSS1LONS 


evening are 
Monday. Wednesday, 
Having a session every night was just 
the other 
group in the 
to be held on 
Tuesday and Thursday. No qualified 
instructor could be secured to handle 


Friday. 


along with 


The 


has 


too much, 


sroups. mens 


afternoon come 


the whole week of morning classes 
so various speakers were used. 

The second year, Economics was 
the theme of the morning sessions. 
This included such topics as “Devalu- 
“The 
. and 
Agreements. The 
“First Aid 


The men had 


ation and _ its Implications”, 
Economics of the Family Farm” 
“Father 


womens 


and Son 


course was on 
and Home Nursing” 
Animal Diseases” and 
(Accounts. Instead of the 
forums discussing their topic in the 
usual they 
held 
bate on the question “Do we 
subsidies r. 


the 


request 


alternoons on™ 


oo 


Farm 


way. divided into two 


Sides and a parliamentary de- 
want 
Of special interest was 
Wednesday 
of the 
donald, Educational 


U.A.W. - C.L.0.. 
View.” 


The response of the people to, this 


second Workshop was 


by 
Max 

of the 

“Labor's 


when. 
Wim. 
Director 


evening. 


farmers, 


cise ussed 


stronger and 
steadier, and again we were highly 
elated. An interesting outcome 


that one of the speakers, Col. E. 


was 
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Riley, of the University of Western 
Ontario, was brought back at a later 
date in the winter to go more deeply 
into some of the issues of economics 
that had been raised. 

The morning sessions of the third 
Workshop dealt 


“History and Purpose”, 


with Education: 
“Elementary 
Education”, “International Aspects”, 
“The Place of the Universities”, and 
“The Folk Schools of Europe’. This 
proved to be a timely 


and lively 


theme. The women’s course might 
he broadly termed “Home Manage- 
ment’. Wanting 


Ww alks of life. 


nesday evening a 


to learn about all 
for Wed- 
speaker to discuss 
The high- 
light of the week was the presence 
on Friday of John and Betty Madsen 
Hill Farm, told 
about “Folk Schools in Europe’ in 
the morning, and led in folk dancing 
at the evening party. 


we secured 


“Managements View”. 


from Cherry who 


The response 
of the people this year was better 
than ever with interest building up 
as the week advanced. 

Looking back on three Workshops, 
what would one say they had accom- 
plished? There is no doubt that a 
of community 
developed. 


sense has been 


Our farm forum review 


nights have turned into community 
held 

while 
Then the children go to the 


nights and are on Fridays. 


Films are shown the crowd 
gathers. 
for films while the 
adults listen to a speaker on some 
the 
The evening is rounded 
out with lunch and a dance in which 
all members of the families take part. 
\n appreciation of the past and of 
other people’s work and views has 


been developed. 


basement more 


requested topic and = join” in 


discussion. 


There is a demand 





study. At the 
thinking of a uni- 
Statla 
We are beginning to see 


fou more and nore 
moment we are 
versity extension course for 
next winter. 
the tremendous possibilities that exist 


Many 


stand on 


for rich and abundant living. 


members have learned to 
their feet 


without embarrassment. 


themselves 
The Work- 


shop gets us out of our rut and gives 


and express 


us new ideas and a new outlook. One 
young farmer witnessed that he had 
been getting in a rut, thinking only 
about paying off his mortgage. mak- 
ing money, getting things that others 
had. don't 
to care so much about these things. 
other 
things to think about and be inter- 
ested in. 


Now he says, va seem 


| have found there are many 


It has taken a great weight 
off me and I feel better physically.” 
This school is unique in that the 
same people come back year afte: 
year, and therefore. the course of 
study has to change and move on. 
lhe cumulative effect is beginning to 
show up in a good well-rounded body 
of information. Our students are not 


easily moved by every wind that 


blows. 


People move mountains in order to 


attend the 


even try to hire a man or a girl for 


sessions. Some families 
a week so they won't miss any of it. 
One o clock 
every morning. A fact that continues 


to amaze the people is that the very 


family got up at five 


and 
willing to come to a little place like 
this and discuss great questions with 
common folk. 

In looking back it is clear that the 
Workshop could 


without the training received in farm 


hest of speakers seem happy 


never have been 
forums. It was there that we learned 
the thrill of group discussion and 


Nor could the Workshop 


have been without the moral support, 


activity. 


wisdom and guidance of the London 
Branch of Community Programmes 
and the Stratford office of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The first year was an experiment 
that proved to be a The 
with 
interest. Some of us felt 
third would tell the 
Perhaps it was only 


success. 


second year carried through 
unabated 
that the 
tale. 
fad that would peter out and die. But 
now we feel that the idea is basically 


real adult 


yeal 


a passing 


sound. It is a means of 


education. 
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A European Looks at 


Canada’s Film Board 


By L. J. A. van Dijk 


N post-war times there is always 

an inclination, rather vague in the 
people, but commonly very definite 
in the leading circles of a country. 
to go back as soon as possible to pre- 
war conditions and to undo the con- 
made, of 


had been 


under the 


cessions which 


necessity, extraordinary 
circumstances of war. There is also, 
not only as a post-war phenomenon 
but likewise as a general symptom. 
the suspicion which the artist en- 
counters in society, a mixture of 
secret admiration perhaps for his 
freedom and his expression, of con- 
tempt certainly for his unsocial 
function. For in a society which is 
so shrewdly aimed at the acquisition 
and accumulation of material goods, 
art is redundant 
luxury, and as connected with all the 


considered as a 


ideological currents which threaten 
the very existence of that society. 

Of still greater importance, how- 
ever, are the fundamental difficulties 
which a creative agency has to face 
when it is linked with the Govern- 
ment and is, therefore, a pawn on 
the political chess-board. Such an 
agency is a very easy prey and a still 
pretext for attacks on the 
Government by political opponents. 


easier 


The agency is without any defence 
and as long as there is no arrange- 
it from the arena 
instance, by the 
establishment of a_buffer-organiza- 
tion or commission, charged by the 


ment to withdraw 
of politics for 


Government to conduct a 


general 
program for cultural development in 
the country — creativity will suffer 
considerably, even to the extent of 


heing immobilized completely. 

\fter the war the above-mentioned 
factors played a part in a very com- 
plicated campaign against the 
National Film Board. Political ad- 
versaries of the Government, private 
film with Hollywood in 
and anti-communist 
crusaders joined their forces and. 
after careful preparations behind the 


interests 
the background 


scenes, openly condemned the Board 
in 1949, because “it had lost public 
confidence.” 

Then, and since, the public has 
given abundant evidence that the 
NFB had not lost its confidence at 
all. The Government however, had 
to face the charges, and, quite nor- 
mally in politics, gave in halfway. 
In order to save the Board—it was 
obvious that the Government did not 
want to throw the Board to the 
the contract with the acting 
Film Commissioner was not renewed 


we ly es 


and a new Commissioner was ap- 
pointed “to bring a fresh approach to 
the Film Board’s work and to clear 
the situation at the Board.” 

Under this flag the Film Board has 
worked 


“public” 


since then. In as far as 
indeed 
shaken, it possibly will have been 
What, however, has not 


been restored. is the confidence in the 


confidence was 


restored. 





bosom of the organization itself. The 
assault on the Board and, consequent- 
ly. on the personal trustworthiness 
of each of its employees, has led to 
The 
gradual decrease of staff and of the 
allotted 
tributed to the uncertainty. 


vreat confusion in their minds. 
funds con- 
All these 
factors have seriously hindered free 
development of the Board and all its 
activities 


have strongly 


suffer. It most certainly 
can only fulfill its task if the internal 


atmosphere fundamentally changes. 


Production 

The film makers of the NFB are at 
the same time the most enviable and 
the most pitiable creatures in_ the 
documentary film world. Enviable, 


nowhere does there exist 
with the 
Australia, be it on a much smaller 
scale) an organization like the NFB, 


and nowhere else are so many pos- 


because 


( perhaps exception of 


sibilities and facilities for expression 
to be found. Pitiable, because the 
NFB’s film makers are not 


hound down by the general depres- 


only 


sion in documentary film production, 
but also by the immaturity of their 
national culture, and by the con- 
fusion and uncertainty in the Board 
itself. I will not assert that art can 
only originate in an atmosphere of 
roses and raptures and that good 
films can only be made under ideal 
circumstances, but | am sure that this 
threefold pressure is too heavy a 
burden on the creative potentialities 
of the NFB film makers. 

It will be of great and urgent im- 
portance to clear the atmosphere in 
the Board quickly. Restoration or 
reinforcement of mutual confidence 
must be considered as the first and 
necessary condition to enable the film 





Mr. vAN Disk spent six months 
in Canada, as a Unesco fellow in 
mass communications, studying the 
National Film Board. 





what he is worth. 
Only then can he unimpededly think 
about. and concentrate on, his work 


maker to show 


and the very special and fundamental 
demands made by the use of the film 
medium. 

Neither during the wild years of 
the war—when with a minimum of 
knowledge and experience a maxi- 
mum of work had to be done—nor 
after that. has there been sufficient 
time and opportunity to explore the 
vast field of the film and to investi- 
Certainly, 
practice makes perfect: so perfect, 
that NFB films generally make a 
good showing in international pro- 


gate its characteristics. 


duction, but this is not nearly 
sufficient. The film makers are aware 
of this: they know that the 


be placed far higher. 


goal must 
Sometimes 
their excuse for not having more 


closely approximated this goal is that 


the NFB is still so young. It is very 


difficult to accept this excuse, for 
youth can mean lack of ripeness, of 
maturity, but never lack of daring, 
of desire for research, for adventure, 
for experiment. On the contrary, 
youth means the urgency to discover 
new fields and to change old habits, 
means rejection of stereotypes and 
platitudes, means the belief, that re- 
mountains, in its own force 
and possibilities. 

If, indeed, the NFB is young—and 
with its existence of hardly ten years 
this is quite obviously the case—let 
it display the characteristics of this 
blessed condition. Let everyone be 
aware of its youth and let the oppor- 


moves 





tunity be created to demonstrate this 
vouth vitally. 

lhe ol to 
break the routine and to create out- 


value arrangements 
ward conditions for a more artistic 
use of the film medium can scarcely 
be overrated. but it is of much more 
that film 


personally and fundamentally knows 


importance each maker 
what this means. 


am convinced that aesthetics in 
documentary film making at 
be restored: that the 


mentary must be aesthetic. or nothing. 


once 
tnust docu- 
Not the mere representation, but the 

of reality 

film. 
demands 
of 


lt is the unique privilege 


creative interpretation, 
makes the 


creative wi 


documentary and 
iterpretation 
aesthetics as an integral part 
creation. 
of 
and far more importantly, to pene- 
trate. The film 


have to be a work of art if it wishes 


art. not only to touch, but also, 


documentary will 


to possess the almost unlimited power 


to communicate a message, an idea, 


a conviction, a belief. 

loo 
called 
progression know 
from of 


them will remain somewhere in our 


many films today which are 


resemble the 


all 


some 


documentaries 
ot 


histor \ 


dates we 


oul lessons: 
memory, but they will never become 
a living possession and an enriching 
they lack the 
creative interpretation of the capti- 
vating pattern of their time. Too 


many films are but moving photo- 


experience, because 


graphs, illustrated commentaries, ex- 
amples of honest, but unimaginative 
and therefore dry dull crafts- 
manship. Too many films are made 
from 


and 


insufhiciently considered and 
films 


lack essential continuity, irrevocable 


visualized scripts. Too many 
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condition for understanding and 


absorption. In too many films, then. 
is just missing that imagination, that 
creative spirit which is the alpha and 
omega of documentary film making. 


Distribution 

What the NFB has accomplished in 
distribution in the non-theatrical field 
in Canada is really exceptional and 
most spectacular. For the first time 
the restricted facilities in the cinemas 
the 


not 


and non-commercial channels 


have been accepted, and an 
attempt has been made to build up 
a separate distribution system and to 
foster an audience for the document- 
ary film. 

Readily available statistics give an 
impressive picture of what is being 
accomplished in non-theatrical dis- 
tribution results 


in Canada. ‘These 


would certainly not have been 


achieved without the continual and 
individuals 
the 


Departments 


energetic help of many 


and organizations in country. 


of 


Some Provincial 


Education are actively engaged 
adult education and make abundant 
The are 


likewise very active in this field. Of 


use of films. universities 
the many organizations which con- 
tributed to the results, | 
will only name the Canadian Associ- 
ation for Adult Education which has 


done such excellent and pioneering 


achieved 


research and practical work. 


The work of the NFB field staff 


has, in the course of the years, under- 


fundamental 
Originally not much more 
was demanded than the purely tech- 
nical ability to handle a projector and 
to put on a show. 


gone a_ great, even 


change. 


At present he is 
“a servant of the community” 
effect, 


and 


“in a fieldworker in adult 





education’. But he has not only 


to 
be experienced in adult education; 
he has also to stimulate, with expert 
knowledge. the use of 
he has to know 


needed in community organization: 


films in 


schools; what is 
he has to possess the tact and the 
psye hologic al and sociological knowl- 
edge to bring together all kinds of 
people and organizations for a 
common aim; he has to be sufliciently 
articulate to introduce the films and 
to lead the discussions: and he has 
to other 


and to train them in these certainly 


put people into the traces 
not inconsiderable tasks. 

It is difficult 
how great an influence the work of 
the NFB has had in Canada of recent 
it 
one of the deepest impressions of my 


to assess accurately 


vears. However. has surely been 
stay in Canada how much meritorious 
and significant work is performed by 
the field staff of the NFB. It is 


probably not feasible, within the 
limits of the allotted budget, to en- 


large the badly under-manned field 
staff. 


single extra cent if, more than up till 


But it will cost Ottawa not a 
now, it shows, by continuous moral 
and real support and by more 
imaginative leadership, how great a 
value is attached to the work of its 
field staff. 

There is no evidence that I could 
see that the NFB. satisfied with what 
is done, is thinking about resting on 
The ol 


workshops for train- 


its laurels. current conter- 


ences, Courses, 
ing people in the more effective tech- 
niques of film use, new experiments 
in organization and presentation, 
keeps the blood at temperature, and 
justifies the expectation that this ex- 
pression of the Canadian spirit will 
continue to develop and will remain 
a source of admiration and imitation 


for the rest of the world. 


What of the Future? 
The National Film 


eminently, but not 


Board Is 


exclusively. a 


All ages, sizes and sexes enjoy the showings of the National Film Board. 
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It has be- 
come part of the international docu- 


Canadian organization. 
mentary film movement, and, there- 
fore, its weal and woe concern every- 
one! The good as well as the evil 
which happens to the Film Board 
will be felt by many, far outside the 
national borders, as a pérsonal ex- 
perience and will further or hinde1 
the growth of the documentary idea. 

It is impossible to force an artist 
into the oppressing sraight-jacket of 
office hours, of work on the conveyo! 
belt, of efficiency, without threaten- 
killing creativity. 
There will always have to be a 


ing, even, his 
sufficient margin, a decent elbow- 
room, a certain waste of time, to give 
him full opportunity to express him- 
self. It will be fatal if a film agency 
like the Film Board gets the tendency 
to become a factory with a regular, 
if not increasing, output of films per 
The pattern of 
organization, therefore, will have to 


month, per year. 


provide the artist with the climate 
which is the most suitable and the 
most fertilizing for his work. 


Documentary film stands with both 
feet in reality. It needs a constant 
contact with that reality, with the life 
of the country in all its aspects. It is 
a question whether as predominantly 
administrative a centre as the capital, 
with its elaborately classified social 
groups and is relatively low cultural 
level, is an inspiring place for film 
makers. Social isolation and cultural 
poverty are scarcely beneficial for 
the creative work that has to be done. 


A transfer to a bigger city would 
probably give the opportunity for 
more cultural and social contact which 
would pull the people out of their far 
too narrow corner. 


The future of the National Film 
Board will probably depend to a large 
extent on the proposals which the 
Royal National 
Development in the Arts, Letters and 
Sciences will present to the Canadian 
Government. Until they are published, 
it is impossible to say what the 
will still 
less what measures the Government 
will take. 
appearance that the recommendations 


Commission on 


Commission propose and 


There is, however, every 


of the Commission will be far from 
unfavorable for the Film Board. It 
is to be wished that Canada’s Govern- 
ment will find the wisdom and the 
The 
force and the significance of a people 
is judged by the standard of its cul- 
ture which is reflected in the work of 
its creative artists. 
& a a 

@ At a recent meeting in Toronto 
of Motion Picture 
Producers and Laboratories of Cana- 


vision to act in accordance. 


the Association 
da (non-governmental) decided to 
study Canada’s non-theatrical exhibi- 
tion channels, with special interest in 
the Canadian Film Councils. Note 
was taken of the unusual growth of 
such groups and admiration was ex- 
pressed for their work. Information 
as to their requirements and stan- 
dards will be sought and it is not 
unlikely that the near future will see 
a gathering of producers and Film 
Councils’ officers. 

Dr. J. R. Kidd of the CAAE was 
the guest speaker at the dinner which 
In thanking Dr. 
Kidd, Gordon Sparling said that the 
Survey of Film Services in Canada 
and the Canadian Film Awards, both 
undertakings of the CAAE, had been 


of great value to the industry. 


closed the sessions. 





Publications 


Let us take a look at the kind of 
material being published for use in 
adult education by the various pro- 
vinces on a regular or periodical 
I don't have all of them by 
but 
group of pamphlets, magazines, leaf- 


lets and 


basis. 


any means, a representative 


brochures have arrived in 
the office in response to our request 
for them to the provincial depart- 
If and 


readers would send them on to us. 


ments. there are others 
they can be reviewed in subsequent 
This deal 


with publications by university de- 


issues. review does not 
partments of extension, with which 
we hope to deal later. 

One thing is apparent at the outset. 
There is a wide variety of material. 
for different purposes, for different 
audiences, different 
There is no lack of originality in 
presentation or content. I suspect 
that there are many more publica- 
tions than I have been able to find 


and in forms. 


and I guess that even more are need- 
ed to improve the public, assist the 
adult 
participant. 

In general. the booklets fall into 
the following classifications: material 


educator. and serve the adult 


devoted lo a specific skill, program 
helps, news, a vehicle of intercom- 
munication, interpretation of adult 
Most of 


them. while splendid in content, lack 


education, and promotion. 


from 
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Periodicals 











the Provinces 


reader appeal. They fail to trans- 
mit through the written word the 
sparkle enthusiasm of the 
authors. They don’t make the reader 
want to avail himself of the oppor- 
tunities offered at various levels of 
participation. While our methods in 
adult education have brightened and 
lightened, of our literature 
principally conveys the feeling that 
it is good for us and does nothing 
to correct the impression that things 
that are good for us are always dull. 
Certainly, there is nothing dull about 
what is happening 


and 


some 


in adult education 
Our publications 
spirit prevailing, 
from the heavy 
wording, from pages filled to the 
margins, from lists of this and that, 
and come forth with the good will, 
the joyous sense of achievement, and 
the sheer beauty of people having 
a good time together. 


across the country. 
should reflect the 
free themselves 


The School and Community Drama 
Branch of the Department of Educa- 
tion, Victoria, B.C., 
magazine quarterly 
Columbian Drama. 


publishes a 
called British 
It contains over 
fifty printed pages of drama news in 
story, article, and picture in readable 
and informative fashion. There are 
articles on how to do, examples of 
dramatic achievement with different 
age groups, essays on the develop- 
ment of the theatre and festivals and 








the schedules for the current drama 
B.C. 

bits of 
spersed throughout to heighten in- 


to the 


festivals in Anecdotes. quota- 


tions, and advice are inter- 


terest and give personality 


Magazine. 

An different the 
Cultural Activities News Letter called 
Leisure published by the Department 
Affairs, Cultural Activi- 
Legislative Building. 
Alberta. This a 
photo-offset pamphlet “for all 
who are interested in the progress of 
Music, Art. Handerafts, and 
Libraries, Pro- 
As the name implies it is a 
letter 


resources, 


entirely Ly pe is 


of Economic 
ties Branch. 


is ten 


Edmonton. 


page 


Drama, 


especially in our 
vince. 
newsy 


announcing services, 


contests, etc. 

In New Brunswick the Department 
of Education issues monthly a tabloid 
called the 
Unlike the other publications men- 


size newspaper Forum. 


tioned, it is intended principally for 


school boards. 


teachers and school 
While it contains much 


about 


information 
schools in general, a 
devoted to 
Service. Unlimited.” 
wick, it be 


developing the type of regional high 


large 


section is “Community 


New 


remembered. 


Bruns- 
will 


Is 


school with buildings exceptionally 
well equipped to prov ide a focal point 
for the social and cultural life of the 
district. 


these 


The paper carries news of 
for films. 
hooks, records, ete... articles on the 


activities, resources 
philosophy of education and recrea- 
tion, arts, crafts. drama. noon-hour 
activities, extension courses, festivals. 
and opportunities for leadership 
training. 


Entirely is 


different again the 
Community Courier published by the 


Community Programmes Branch of 


10 


of 
This is a printed monthly 
It 
While 


the Courier was published primarily 


the Department Education in 
Ontario. 
magazine of about twenty pages. 
is well illustrated throughout. 
for the professional recreationalist 
and educator, its lay reading public 
has steadily till it 
There are 

to time 
folk school courses and con- 


increased now 
exceeds the other group. 
announcements from time 
about 
ferences, but basically, the publica- 
tion is made up of a series of articles 
of the 


provincial oflice such as recreation 


written by persons outside 
directors, teachers, persons from lay 
boards, community people and the 
like. It the activities of 


communities familiar to the writers. 


describes 


sometimes discussing how they were 
organized, or how conducted, or the 
benefits and The fact that 
all the articles are contributed may 
be the secret of the feeling of enjoy- 
The 
material is not presented to educate 
by 


results. 


ment that permeates the pages. 


serious academic professionals 
and yet its points get across with 


great clarity and effect. 


Two interesting periodicals come 
out of the Adult Education Division. 
Department of Education, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia. 


ed. 


Both are mimeograph- 
Folklore is a quarterly folk- 
club it 
is written by the participants of the 
folkschools. it 
buoyance characteristic of the schools 
which it The articles 
mainly describe the activities of the 
of get- 
The other 
is called Adult Class Newsletter and 


school newsletter. Because 


has a freshness and 


from comes. 


schools, announcements 
togethers and club news. 
comes out monthly. It, too, is made 


up of stories and reports, news items 





and articles written by the members 
of the adult classes for those same 
groups in other areas. 

The same Division, in cooperation 
with the Physical Fitness Division 
Extension 


and Division of the 


Department of and 


\griculture 
Marketing, issues Program Helps six 


Nova 
This is a full 
of eight 
three 


Ccon- 


limes a year “lo anyone In 
Scotia who wants it”. 
magazine-size publication 
or nine pages divided into 
“On the Solid Side” 


tains guidance on discussion. leader- 


sections: 


ship. committee functions, etc.: a 
and 
activities is called “On the Lighter 


Side”: 


resource section on games 
and there is an excellent sec- 
This 


entertainment 


tion on “Entertainment.” 


section is more than 


because it introduces the full script 
useful for 


situations provocative of discussion 


illustrating 


of plays 


as well as drama material of a 


broader nature. 


The Adult Division of the Depart 
ment of Education and the Saskatche- 
wan Arts Board issue a weekly bul- 
letin called Saskatchewan Communt- 
ty, printed and about six pages. 
Its stated purpose is to bring “news, 
useful information, and ideas on how 
and enrich the 
quality of the living that goes on in 
It gives informa- 


you may strengthen 


your community. 


tion about radio programs, educa- 


tional movies, books, lists of speakers, 
art exhibits, handicraft activities and 
ways in which to develop a good 
club or 


program in a community 





centre. It says: “Ideas about recrea- 


tion, about education, about com- 
munity centres, about leisure are im- 
It is ideas that determine 
Our 


in 


portant. 
the shape of things to come. 
philosophy, like the thread a 
holds our activities to- 
It is our philosophy that 


necklace. 
gether. 
gives order and meaning to what we 
do. Saskaichewan will 
offer to time statements 
of purpose and philosophy, excerpts 
from the books and talks by leaders 
in the field.” 


Community 


from time 


7 he issues differ from one another. 
They be of to 
workers in the field, especially the 


should great value 
ones that list resources in consider- 
able detail. 


the public 


If they are intended for 
and | find no statement 
they 
are too academic or maybe just too 
One to be 
interested in adult education to read 


as to who they are written for 


serious. would have 


them. 


Two bulletins are worthy of special 
The June 30, 1950, issue, 
deals with the farm family, discuss- 
ing life, 
standards, the farm mother, young 
the community and 
traditions and goal. For anyone 
engaged in rural work, this article 
would be required reading. The May 
15, 1950, issue, “How’s Your Com- 


munity Centre?” contrasts a success- 


mention. 


changes in rural living 


people, its 


ful centre with a failing teen-age 


centre and draws pertinent conclu- 
sions. It is a most worthwhile and 
well presented story, with guide posts. 
On the whole, however, the content 
of this publication, though excellent, 
is not very inspiring. 
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It would be a profitable exercise, 
| believe, for the editors of all of 
these periodicals to study the others 
and out of that experience perhaps 
see areas for improvement in their 
own. It might be more beneficial if 
those provincial departments of edu- 
cation not publishing at all would 
review and evaluate the validity and 
efficacy of the service rendered by 
this type of publication. 


Adult education and its concomi- 
tant 
tial to the well-being of the modern 


community, 


recreational services are essen- 


The channels of com- 
munication that we have and use to 
develop and further those services are 
their The 
in the Courier. 
September, 1950, is entitled “You've 
Got Public Relations Whether You 
Like it or Not.” The publications re- 
viewed in this article are helping to 
make our public relations better. 


vital to support. lead 


article Community 


ALAN KLEIN. 


® Now available is Our Resources, 
the fourth in the series of Canadian 
Citizenship pamphlets published by 
the Citizenship Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Citizenship and Immigration. 
The first three were: Our Land, Our 
History, Our Government. These 
booklets are prepared for distribution 
through the courts to persons making 
application for Canadian citizenship. 
From the same source also comes a 
pamphlet entitled The Steps to Cana- 
dian Citizenship. 

A catalogue of films and filmstrips 
on Citizenship has been prepared by 
the Citizenship Branch, in cooperation 
with the Canadian Citizenship Coun- 
cil and the National Film Board. 





@ Twenty Million World War Vet- 
erans, by Robert England. Oxford 
1950. 


Press. Toronto. 


$3.00. 


University 


222 pp.. 


Twenty million World War vet- 


erans now survive in Canada and the 
United States. Unfortunately, social 
research has barely touched on the 
unique position of the veteran in 
Mr. England’s book, written 
during his tenure of a Guggenheim 
Fellowship in 1945-1947, is a pioneer 


society ° 


attempt to clarify the economic and 
social status of the veteran in North 
\merica. It raises many questions 


which are of intimate concern. not 
only to the veterans. but to all those 
who care for the future of democ- 


racy on the American continent. 


In dealing with both Canada and 
the United States. Mr. England re- 
veals the similarities of the problems 
in the two countries, as opposed to 
England where the veteran and his 
rehabilitation tend to merge with 
those of the civilian population as a 
whole. The increase of government 
aid to veterans and the growing 
political influence of the veterans are 
common phenomena in our society. 
The priority for Veterans’ Affairs in 
national budgets, the slow assimila- 
tion of the new veteran in established 
veterans organizations, the inability 
of radical movements to capture the 
allegiance of anv large numbers of 


the demobilized servicemen, the 











continual emphasis of the Legions 


American and Canadian—on_ patri- 
both 
Any serious study of the 
structure of our democracy must take 
into the way in which 
government has identified itself with 
the the 


sponsor in re-establishment 


otic purpose, are similar in 


countries. 
account 
welfare of veteran as his 
and his 
support in the emergencies of unem- 
ployment, sickness and old age. 


Mr. England has not hesitated to 


raise provocative and disturbing 


their 
past training and service abroad, are 


issues. Veterans, because of 
more conscious of military 


than 


power 
group. In_ both 
United States the 
influential national organizations of 
veterans 


any other 


Canada and the 


show signs of increasing 
their pressure upon their respective 
federal governments on behalf of a 
growing number of beneficiaries of 
veterans’ legislation. The preferred 
position of the veteran in the civil 
service is leading to a bureaucracy 
made up principally of war veterans 
and that in itself creates problems. 


Veterans today do not constitute a 
dispossessed proletariat. The privil- 
eges, benefits and priorities assured 
to the veteran by law place him in a 
preferred position in the community. 
The new veteran is, in many in- 
stances, middle class and shares the 
attitudes and prejudices which are 
associated with better paid groups. 








Veterans’ organizations tend to be 
conservative and adjust slowly to new 
social and _ political 
Aggregations of disgruntled veterans 


philosophies. 


are rare. 


For the it that 
veterans take a deep interest in their 
the 
many of 
It is not 
r veteran leaders to wean thei! 
followers the of 


veterans demands but we have much 


future is urgent 


own role citizens and in 


as 


disabilities under which 
their fellow citizens suffer. 
fo 


easy 
from slogans 
hope that the wider aims of citizen- 
ship will come to the front. 


All the old esoteric symbols, “the 
cult of the Unknown 
Soldier, the keeping of the Eternal 
Flame. the Cenotaph, the Last Post, 
the two-minute silence (11th hour, 
llth dav. 11th month), the blood red 
poppy. symbol of still and sleeping 
pain. need to be understood and re- 


burial and 


interpreted if our democracy is to be 
more than a smoky dream. 
Mr. England has opened up many 


to 
simple answers. 


there are 
His book .is a sig- 


questions which no 


nificant starting point for new lines 


of research and investigation by the 


social scientist; it is also a challenge 
to every citizen. 
SAMUEL Roppan. 

®@ Everyman's United Nations. De- 
of Public Information. 
United Nations. Lake Success. 
N.Y. (Ryerson Press, Toronto), 
1950. 2nd Edition. 313 pp. $1.25. 


partment 


It is important to everyone work- 
ing in the adult education field today 
to know the facts about the United 
Nations—how it works and what it 
has This 


accomplished. ready 


Ab 


reference book, within reach of the 
mind and the pocketbook of “Every- 
man’, gives the essential factual in- 
formation on the over-all organiza- 
tion of the UN, on its work to Janu- 
1, 1950, and on its Specialized 
Agencies. Only a skimming of the 
cream of the topics is possible in a 


ary 


short review. 


The retrospective view of the de- 
velopment of the Korean problem is 
essential to a correct evaluation of 
today’s But other 
political and security questions dealt 
with forcibly remind one that Korea 
currently screens much else of im- 
portance: racial relations in South 
Africa, recognition of Spain, Pakis- 
tan-India differences, and other por- 
tentous matters of which the UN 
“remains seized”, to quote the text. 
Poignant reflections are aroused by 


events there. 


the discrepancy between the written 
aims and the present actualities in 
the disarmament field. 


The chapter on economic questions 
stresses difficulties arising from in- 
stability and disproportion of inter- 
national trade and of werld food 
supplies. The basic importance of 
agriculture, the essentiality of tech- 
nical assistance for under-developed 
areas, and the need for evolution of 
a world-wide system of statistics, are 
indicative of other economic aspects 
touched upon. 


Primary among social, humani- 
tarian, and cultural questions dealt 
with are Human Rights, Genocide. 
and Freedom of Information. The 
importance of implementation by 
member nations before these rights 
can become active is_ specifically 


stressed. IRO data clearly reveal the 





difficulties encountered in the great 
humanitarian work of the Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization. Perti- 
nent information is presented on ad- 
ministrated and trust territories, on 
legal and administrative questions. 
Part IIl succinctly explains the 
origins, functions, and aims of the 
Specialized Agencies. Of close and 
especial interest to those in the adult 
education field are the data on the 
United Nations Educational, Social, 
and Cultural Organization, the World 
Health Organization, and the Inter- 
national Labor Organization. 


We cannot restrain a quiet chuckle 
at the contemporary international 
‘“Alphabetology” illustrated in this 
sentence, on page 153: “UNICEF, 
FAO, IRO, WHO, and Unesco co- 
operated actively in the program of 
UNRPR.” 

Appendices include UN and agency 
memberships as of January 1, 1950, 
a selected bibliography of relative 
publications, and a list of UN Infor- 
mation Centres. 

This concise presentation of the 
magnitude of the United Nations’ task 
in attempting to reconcile the 
humanly desirable with the politically 
possible, not only is for “Everyman”, 
but should be a required reference 
for students and discussion-group 
members. To discuss and debate the 
questions which arise from a study 
of its pages can not fail to enlarge 
horizons. Only by the widening 
spread of a world point of view into 
our community life can the United 
Nations earn the recognition it merits 
and tap the power released by the 
transmutation of Hope to Faith. 


R. D. Bett. 





Timely New Books 


WHICH WAY PEACE? 
By W. C. Good. This pamphlet 
has been written to show clearly 
how the present dangerous state 
of international affairs has come 
about. The author suggests certain 
specific things to do. A valuable 
book for study groups. 50 cents. 


MAKING COMMITTEES 
EFFECTIVE 
By Edward F. Sheffield. Sooner or 


later everyone is on a committee. 
Committee members should know 
the few important techniques by 
which they can make their work 
most effective. They are here clear- 
ly outlined and explained. 75 cents. 


EVERY MAN’S 
UNITED NATIONS 


Here is the revised edition of a 
book widely used in schools, col- 
leges arid universities. This is a 
compact ready-reference guide to 
the structure, functions and work 
of the United Nations and its re- 
lated agencies. $1.25. 


SCIENCE 
AND COMMON SENSE 


By James B. Conant, President, 
Harvard University. The author 
is a world-famous scientist and 
educator. He here explains for the 
benefit of the layman how scientific 
problems appear to the people who 
have to solve them. $5.25. 


THE RYERSON PRESS 
TORONTO 




















Pamphlets | 





Around the World 


® Fast Asia and the West, by W. 
Macmahon Ball. Behind the Head- 
lines, Vol. X, No. 7, Canadian In- 
stitute of International Affairs, 
Toronto, 1951. 
This pamphlet by an Australian 

authority, a former representative on 

the Allied Council for Japan, is a 

most of the 

salient factors dominating the present 
situation in Asia. 
the economic 
and political factors and gives a clear 
sketch of their interaction. He shows 
of the 
region has led to an urgent demand 
for better living standards, accom- 
panied by a deep reaction against the 
exploitation that was one aspect of 
western imperialism. 


L5e. 


admirable summary 
The writer brings 


into balance diverse 


how the desperate poverty 


He brings out 
the relations of population pressure 
to the need for economic diversifica- 
tion, with in turn the bearing on the 
necessity for economic assistance 
from outside. He indicates clearly 
the relation of those conditions to the 
political orientation of the nations of 
\sia in their external as well as their 
internal affairs. In a passage that 
goes to the heart of the situation, he 
says: 

“All over East Asia poverty and 
inequality have aroused resentment 
and hostility against the established 
order. Any political creed which 
fosters and rationalizes this resent- 
ment, which points a clear road to 
economic security and justice, will 


one 


win a deep and widespread response. 
No other political creed can success- 
fully compete with Communism in 
East Asia unless it, like Communism, 
first place to the urgent 
economic needs of ordinary people.” 


gives 


These are truths which we in the 
West must take seriously to heart. 
Our record in the East gives us much 
to live down; our political ideals 
make only a limited appeal unless 
they are accompanied by more 
concrete evidence of an ability and 
a willingness confer material 
benefits fortunate nations. 
Decisive events that will determine 
the alignment of Asia and profoundly 
affect the world balance are even now 
taking place. Unless we take steps 
to determine these events, the conse- 
quences for us may be serious and 
even irretrievable. 


to 


on less 


EpcarR McINNis. 


® Canada Stands Up, by Walter 
O’Hearn. Behind the Headlines, 
Vol. XI, No. 1, Canadian Institute 
of International Affairs, Toronto. 
February, 1951. 20 pp. 15e. 
Stands Up will bring 
mixed reactions from its readers. For 
those who have feared that Canada 
has become the tail of the U.S. State 
Department’s kite, it will bring relief. 
Those concerned lest we have leaned 
too heavily upon the British Foreign 
Office should find it an agreeable 
surprise. But those who are waiting 


Canada 





for Canada to stand up and shout will 
be disappointed. 

Walter O’Hearn has described 
Canada’s foreign policy clearly and 
frankly. Resting on a firm adherence 
to the United Nations, this policy has 
also recognized the need for regional 
alliances and for the maintenance of 
close ties with the United States and 
Britain. At the same time, Mr. 
O’Hearn stresses the growing inde- 
pendence of the Canadian point of 
view in the western world. As one 
example, he cites the Canadian role 
as mediator during the recent Korean 
crisis, a position opposed by the 
United States. As another, he shows 
how Canada disagreed with the 
British proposals on Palestine, advo- 
cating instead support for the par- 
titioning of that country. Finally, he 
reminds us of Canada’s opposition to 
the dividing of Korea in 1948, con- 
trary to the combined weight of 
western opinion. It is this kind of 
independence which has _ forced 
larger countries to sit up and take 
notice of this minor power with its 
population of less than fourteen 
million. 

Despite these examples, however, 
Canadian policy as described in this 
pamphlet is notable for the marked 
degree of caution with which it is 
permeated. Mr. O’Hearn denies the 
effectiveness of a third force in world 
politics and would seem to justify any 
policy so long as it preserves western 
unity. It is this emphasis which will 
disappoint those who would have 
Canada not only on her feet, but 
speaking vigorously for the little and 
middle powers, letting the chips from 
the Great Blocs fall where they may. 

Murray THOMsOoN. 


47 


w. «. 


Toronto, 


© Which Way Peace? by 

Good. Ryerson Press, 

1951. 31 pp. 50c. 

Which Way Peace, in the words of 
the author, was written “in the hope 
of clarifying the thoughts of those 
who are bewildered as to how such 
a dangerous state of affairs as now 
exists in the field of international 
relations should come to pass.” 


The pamphlet seeks to determine 
the connection between Marxism and 
Russian Communism today and to 
assess the present Communist menace. 
The author concludes that Marxism 
and Russian have 
common almost nothing but a con- 
viction that the desired ends can be 
achieved only by violence. 


Communism in 


Mr. Good cites as evidence that the 
doctrine of revolution is now dis- 
credited: (1) the development of a 
cooperative movement 100,000,000 
strong, through which those 100,000,- 
000 members have achieved a degree 
of business ownership; (2) the de- 
velopment of the trade union move- 
ment, and (3) the development in 
England of the type of socialism 
begun by the Fabian society at the 
end of the nineteenth century. 


Mr. Good’s studies have led him 
to the conclusion that the Kremlin 
desires war to divert the attention of 
the Russian people from police-state 
conditions at home and suggests that 
it may now be too late for the 
western democracies to avert that 
war. 


To avert war, Mr. Good says, the 


western democracies must endorse 
austerity at home and use their re- 
sources raise the standards of 
living in underdeveloped areas of the 


to 








world. He suggests that better rela- 
tions 
labor are imperative to increase pro- 
duction, to achieve economic democ- 
racy at home and to provide surpluses 
He endorses a rearma- 
program. “I be- 
lieve.” he says, “that under existing 
circumstances the present rearma- 
ment program is desirable and that 
nothing else will deter the Kremlin 
masters.” 

Which Way Peace is not a booklet 
for those who wish to be reassured 
of the improbability of war. Mr. 
Good expresses belief in the ultimate 
triumph of righteousness but he does 
not hesitate to face the possibility of 
a blood bath which would, he pre- 
dicts, destroy civilization as we know 
it. 


between management and 


for export. 
ment-for-defence 


Liberal use of quotations indicates 


that the author has devoted, over a 
period of years, considerable time 
and study to assessing Communist 
expansion. If the booklet contributes 
toward development of a sutliciently 
strong public opinion to ensure 
adequate material aid and technical 
assistance for underdeveloped areas, 
a more welcoming attitude toward 
European refugees, and a greater 
effort to remedy abuses in our 
economic set-up, it will have accom- 
plished the purpose for which it 
appears to have been written. 


CorRINNE HuGHSON. 


COMMITTEES AND GROUPS 
© Making Committees Effective by 
Edward F. Sheffield. The Ryerson 
Press, Toronto, 1951. 46 pp. 75c. 
Making Committees Effective is a 
manual of committee procedure writ- 
teen by one who had done intensive 


research on the subject. 
is to provide a guide “suitable to the 
kinds of committees which are most 
numerous—those that are small and 
informal.” The procedures discussed 
are the synthesis of multiple writings 
on the topic, the experiences of 
“effective” committee workers, and 
the testing by the author of both these 
written and verbal ideas. The defini- 
tion of an “effective committee’, the 
function, types and organization of 
committees, the planning of meetings. 
the keeping of committee records, and 
committees “at work” are included 
in the six chapters. Both the manual. 
and the sixteen listed “Selected Re- 
ferences” present the dynamics as well 
as the mechanics of committee func- 
tioning. 

This manual is important not only 
as a statement of the basic require- 
ments for effective committee work. 
but also because of the challenging 
nature of the 
author’s fundamental concepts. While 
he is preeminently practical in his 
suggestions, he illuminates them by 
an understanding awareness of the 
group process and of the leadership 
role. In chapter five, “Committee at 
Work” he clarifies the fundamental 
opposition between group dynamics 
and committee functions. The meas- 
ure of the success of a committee, he 
says, is its degree of efficiency in com- 
pleting its task. Although an indi- 
vidual may achieve self-realization 
through committee work, yet this is 
not the purpose or function of the 
committee. A committee’s primary 
aim is to get its job done, and done 
efficiently. If its effectiveness is re- 
duced by selecting members who have 
no direct contribution to make to 


Its purpose 


and provocative 





this aim. even the secondary aims 


sought for them will be missed. 
Mr. Sheffield deals with very real 
These in- 


clude: the choice of members for a 


and familiar problems. 


committee whose problem is to deal 
with controversial issues: the use of 
experts on committees: the use of 
parliamentary procedure in a small 
informal committee: the ways to cut 
out “the deadwood” in committee per- 
sonnel: the preparation of agendas 
and many similar and familiar prob- 
lems. The solutions to the problems 
are pointed up with epigrammatic 
clarity and conciseness. 

With its practical aids. and its pro- 
vocative concepts Waking Committees 
Effective is a very useful reference 


book. 


lent basis for committee evaluation. 


Mary E. Bary. 


Further, it provides an excel- 


@ The Dynamics of Group Discus- 
sion, A Handbook for Discussion 
Leaders. by D. M. Hall. The 
Interstate Printers and Publishers. 
Danville, Ill... 1950. 63 pp. 


“the 
skills needed by the discussion team 
kill led by the d t 


This is a_ presentation of 
... to operate successfully in a prob- 
lem-solving situation.” The author. 
who is “Asst. Prof. of Agr. Ext.” at 
the University of Illinois, discusses 
the nature and functions of groups 
the their 
failure. and outlines carefully how 


and usual reasons for 
groups can tackle problems success- 


fully. 


He draws upon the results of recent 
the field of 


a most promising area of 


research — in group 


dynamics 
investigation into group behavior 
the handbook contains 


and some 


truly exciting material. The author 
ignores discussion for its own sake 
discussion as 


and concentrates on 


applied to real problems—discussion 


that leads to decision and action. 


the 
are 


The techniques suggested for 


solution of problems by groups 
complex. ‘This arises, I fancy, out 
of the fact that the results of group 
dynamics research are not yet too 
well stated, for 
example, that groups have two func- 


digested. It is 


the solution of problems and 
the creation of group maturity. In 
the research setting these two have 


tions: 


been performed concurrently, with 
Most 


interested in 


outstanding success. groups, 
the 


concern for 


however, 
kind of 


their own behavior processes which 


are not 


self-conscious 


performance of the second function 
that the 
benefits of group dynamics research 


implies. It seems to me 
will be realized only when two stages 
research and the 
training of group members in the 


are set: one for 
ways of cooperation: the other for 
the solution of problems by groups 
of people who have been through the 


training process. 


This is heresy, but surely there 
must be some way of making it un- 
necessary to introduce such terms as 
“facilitator” 
(typical of group dynamics jargon) 


“change - agent” and 
into the language of working discus- 
sion groups. 


The contents of the booklet deserve 
better editing and mechanical treat- 
The 
print is hard to read, and headings 
are few and not too systematic. There 
is an index, but no table of contents. 


ment than they have received. 


E. F. SHEFFIELD. 











THE UNIVERSITY OF 


WESTERN ONTARIO 
LONDON, CANADA 


Summer School 
July 2nd to August 11th, 1951 


1. Courses for the Permanent 
First Class Certificate, for 
the General Course B.A. 
and the B.A. Course for 
Teachers of Elementary 


Schools. 


. Special courses in Art, In- 
dian Archaeology, Physical 
Education, Religion, Thea- 
tre Arts, etc. 


For Further Information 
Write to the Director 


UNIVERSITE 
DE MONTREAL 


Faculte des Lettres 


FRENCH SUMMER 
COURSES 


June 28th-August 10th, 1951 


LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE 


THREE SECTIONS 
Beginners Undergraduate 


Postgraduate 


For calendar and information, write to: 


DIRECTEUR DES COURS DE VACANCES 
FACULTE DES LETTRES 
UNIVERSITE DE MONTREAL 
2900, Boulevard Mont-Royal 
MONTREAL 26, P.Q 
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CAMP LAQUEMAC 


School of Community Centre d’education 


Programs populaire 


Sponsored jointly by 


McGill University and Universite Laval 
AUGUST 10th to AUGUST 20th, 1951 
in the Laurentians 


A bilingual training centre for those engaged in Adult Education and Community 
Work, conducted by experienced leaders from Canada and the United States. A 
special seminar has been added this year on Building a World Community. Other 


seminars include community organization and group work. Skill sessions on the use 


of audio-visual aids, group discussion, recreation, radio, written and visual publicity 


For information and registration write the co-directors: 


H. R. C. AVISON 
Adult Education Service 
Macdonald College (McGill) 
St. Anne de Bellevue, P.Q 


NAPOLEON LEBLANC 
Service Extérieur 
Faculté des sciences sociales 
Université Laval, Quebec 
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